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GREECE AND ROME 


VOL. XX, NO. 58 JANUARY 1951 


A NEW VIEW OF THE EPIC 


EMILE MIREAUX: Les Poémes d’Homere et l'histoire grecque. 
I. Homére de Chios et les routes de l’étain (Albin Michel, 
1948). Summarized and discussed by sIR JOHN MYRES, 
F.B.A. 


UCH has been written about the origin of the Homeric Poems, 
and the processes, more or less long, by which they were given 
eventual literary form. The archaeological discoveries of Schliemann 
and his successors, from 1870 to about 1910, lengthened the perspective 
and changed the point of view, diverting attention from the latest to 
the earlier phases, from an ‘Ionian’ to an ‘Aeolic’, ‘Achaean’, and even 
Mycenaean epic or saga or folk-tale. But not only was there no recovery 
of early literary texts related to the Minoan scripts, but the decline and 
fall of the Minoan régime revealed even more clearly the wide interval 
between the traditional date for the ‘Fall of Troy’ and the emergence 
of the ‘Ionian’ epic. Political circumstances unfortunately terminated 
the American excavation of Hissarlik before the questions asked by M. 
Charles de Vellay about the north side of the fortress could be com- 
pletely answered; but it seems certain that there was a north wall, and 
that this was deliberately destroyed at a rather late date, as in the story 
of the foundation of Achilleum. In Aeolis and Ionia, too, no large 
excavation is possible yet; so attempts to find archaeological equivalents 
for the latest indications of material culture in the poems are still con- 
jectural. 

Critics of Homer are therefore thrown back on the problems of the 
poems as we have them, or as they can be analysed into earlier and later 
sections not separated by any great interval of time. All recent analyses 
place the earlier ‘core’ of either poem in the late eighth century, and 
the ‘supplements’ or ‘expansions’ in the middle of the seventh, and rely 
on external and historical events for a ‘background’ related to both. In 
particular, the later indications in the poems are referred to the new 
conditions in the Levant which resulted from the liberation of Egypt 
by the XXVIth Dynasty in 664 B.c., and the earlier to the sudden and 


widespread colonization movement, about 730 B.c., both into Pontus and 
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2 A NEW VIEW OF THE EPIC 


into the West. Without in any way suggesting that these new political 
and economic conditions produced a new literary technique, they are 
essential elements in the background and outlook of generations of 
Greeks, confronted with wider perspective and opportunities, and 
engaged in exploring and explaining them, and employing traditional 
beliefs for these ends. 

There are two ways of handling this problem: to begin with the 
allusions in the poems to matters of material culture, and compare these 
with archaeological evidence for the same matters in successive periods, 
in the belief that however remote the poet was in time from the events 
he describes, he will have envisaged them with accessories familiar to 
himself and his audience. If some of these allusions correspond with 
the archaeological facts for one period, and others with those of another, 
it is inferred that there is dual or multiple authorship, and subsequent 
revision or compilation; and if the allusions are numerous enough, the 
poems should fall apart into recognizably separate sections. 

On the other hand, one may begin with the outlines of political and 
economic history, established by whatever independent inquiries, and 
inquire at what point the enthusiasm of discovery or commercial pros- 
perity may be expected to have stimulated artistic or poetic faculties, 
always present, to exceptional expression among a congenial and appre- 
ciative public. This is clearly a speculative and perilous quest; but 
Flinders Petrie, in his Revolutions of Culture, was able to demonstrate a 
general uniformity in the sequence of cultural phases, in the best- 
recorded civilizations of antiquity and medieval Europe. With wider 
and more exact data, A. L. Kroeber has recently repeated this kind of 
inquiry, with a generally concordant result. 

For the Homeric Poems M. Emile Mireaux, in his recent essay Les 
Poémes d’Homére et l'histoire grecque (Paris, Albin Michel, 1948) has 
attempted something of this kind. Only the first volume, Homeére de 
Chios et les routes de l’étain, is published as yet; but its title illustrates 
his thesis. He begins by asking under what political conditions does 
‘courtly poetry’ arise, the KAe& &vApdv of Homer and Hesiod? He has 
already offered an answer to a similar question, in La Chanson de Roland 
et l'histoire de la France, for the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., 
and for Homer he has a stimulating predecessor in H. M. Chadwick’s 
Heroic Age. He scores a debating point (p. 11), that this and other 
recent attempts to find the ‘Homeric Age’ in the ninth or tenth century 
express the horror vacui of historians who knew nothing about that 
interval between Mycenaean and Hellenic times, and only just enough 
about the eighth century to stress the contrasts between Homeric 
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societies and those of the nascent ‘city-states’. And in some text-books 
a synthetic ‘Homeric Society’ has been devised to fill this lacuna. From 
the poem of Magnes of Smyrna on the Amazons, and from the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite, he illustrates the use of legends and historic facts 
as commentary on recent events. He finds similar allusions in the refer- 
ences to Aeneas and Aphrodite in the Iliad, and proposes in his forth- 
coming volume to develop this line of inquiry. 

For the primordial Odyssey, a ‘home-coming’ itself remodelled from 
earlier sources, he regards the Phaeacian episode as central ; and, identi- 
fying Phaeacia with Corcyra as is usual, he proposes to link this topic 
with the westward explorations of Corinth and Sicyon under their 
aristocracies. Similarly, the primordial [/iad—the ‘Wrath of Achilles’— 
ended, he thinks, with the return of Achilles to the battlefield. The 
fate of Patroclus and the heroism and death of Hector are alike secon- 
dary and supplementary. 

For these primordial poems M. Mireaux finds a new limit of date in 
the visits of Olympian gods to the ‘blameless Ethiopians’, whose festive 
‘table of the sun’ is described by Herodotus (iii. 18), and whose brief 
contact with the Mediterranean seaboard lies between 725 and 668 B.c. 
This period includes that of the Phoenician and Cypriote sea-powers in 
Eusebius’ chronology, the background of Homeric allusions to those 
peoples. 

Within these outer limits falls the great age of Greek exploration and 
settlement, both in the west, approached by way of Corcyra, and in the 
Euxine, to which the Hellespont is the portal. Leading cities in the 
westward movement were Chalcis and Corinth. Rejecting Bérard’s 
Phaeacia at Palaiokastritza on the west coast of Corcyra, M. Mireaux 
restates the claim of Corinthian Corcyra to be the city of Alcinous, 
who had his sanctuary there in the fifth century. He also claims Corinth 
as Hyperie, and finds cults of Leucothea and the Cyclopes. The refer- 
ence there of Alcinous to Euboea reflects the westward contacts of 
Chalcis. Allusions to Cythera and Malea refer back to days not long 
past, before the diolkos was made across the Isthmus. The Phaeacians, 
he notes, were (above all) pilots (Od. vi. 174); their skill was to lead 
ships through unfamiliar waters. It is curious that there is no classical 
parallel for Corcyraean pilotage. 

Postponing the archaeological problem of the site of Homer’s Troy, 
M. Mireaux finds the Troad coast in the eighth century to be the scene 
of conflict between Aeolian Greeks already settled from Lesbos at 
Sestos, and new arrivals from Miletus at Abydos. The ‘Seventh City’ 
at Hissarlik, founded about 1200 by invaders from Thrace—of whom 
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more hereafter—was abandoned about 700 B.c., leaving Aeolians and 
Ionians to scramble for its remains. In the original ‘Wrath of Achilles’ 
the Achaeans are encamped east of the Scamander mouth, on a bay 
deeper than it became later, with the river closer than later to the 
eastern hills, between the coast and Hissarlik. The original camp—in 
spite of most critics—was defended, he thinks, by stockade and ditch; 
the battlefield was bounded by the Scamander and the foot-hills, with 
Hissarlik facing the camp and far from the first fighting. It is only later 
(Il. xx. 1-9) that defeated ‘Trojans have to cross the river to reach the 
city, and the fighting is under the walls. Had the Scamander changed 
its bed while the Wrath was becoming the Iliad? And was the destruc- 
tion of the wall by the great flood (JI. xii. 8-31) an historical memory? 

Amid these events, M. Mireaux presents Agamemnon in the Wrath 
as a neighbour of Priam, but Achilles as an oversea vassal without griev- 
ances against the Trojans (J/. i. 149-60), not yet as the patron of a 
recently founded Achilleum. 

All this leads to a new view of the ‘Aeolic’ colonists as a mixed folk 
including refugees from the Peloponnese, such as the Penthelidae of 
Lesbos and Cyme, with a conquest-saga, such as has recently been 
studied by Rhys Carpenter. Others came from Locris, with their cruel 
cult of Athena; not later than the colonization of Locri-in-the-West in 
673 B.c. Bethe indeed held (Homer iii. 146 ff.) that the Locrians were 
the founders of the ‘Eighth ‘Town’ at Hissarlik. M. Mireaux concurs, 
and regards them as commercial associates of Chalcis. 

Other allies of Agamemnon in the original Wrath, Nestor, Odysseus, 
Diomedes, Ajax, as well as Achilles and the Locrian Patroclus, are to be 
traced in local legends within the area of Corinthian and Chalcidian 
enterprises: Nestor too, though outside this range, had refugee descen- 
dants at Miletus. 

M. Mireaux does not deny the possibility of an Achaean Agamemnon, 
but doubts the survival of coherent memories of him, and looks to 
Pheidon of Argos as the historical personage round whom earlier 
Argive legends hovered in the eighth century. 

Here intervenes the controversy about the site of Priam’s Ilion (ch. vii). 
The topographical arguments of Charles de Vellay and Seyk have re- 
opened questions which Schliemann and Dérffeld thought they had 
settled at Hissarlik: the latest American excavators, however, had 
recovered traces of the missing north wall of Hissarlik, too late for con- 
sideration in this book. The dispute is an old one, certainly older than 
the fifth century: it was between ‘New Ilion’ at Hissarlik, supported by 
Mytilenaean propaganda, and Scepsis, which with other Troad towns 
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believed that Priam’s city lay elsewhere and had wholly disappeared. 
In the fifth century Herodotus takes Xerxes to the ‘Pergama of Priam’ 
to sacrifice to Athena Ilias: in the sixth there is already dispute as to 
conquest-rights between Mytilene and Athens. And M. Mireaux thinks 
that the description of Hecuba’s visit to Athena’s temple presumes the 
temple of Athena Ilias in the ‘Eighth City’. The order of encampment 
described in the Doloneia (Il. x. 428-31) is not so inconsistent with all 
this as he thinks; for the right wing of Priam’s army lay ‘towards the 
sea’, i.e. north of Hissarlik; the left wing south of it, towards Thymbra, 
not east and west. 

The death of Patroclus (ch. viii) illustrates for M. Mireaux the adop- 
tion by poets of the eighth to seventh centuries of ancient stories and 
traditions which had nothing to do with the subjects of the older poems— 
stories of heroes, not gods. Their interest was religious, and related to 
specific rituals, and to beliefs about death and resurrection, and magical 
devices (e.g. the death of a king) to renew the life-force of a society, or 
remedy pestilence or famine. The death of Patroclus, clothed in the 
arms of Achilles, is an example: by this the might of Achilles is restored 
(II. xviii. 203-19) as protector of his city Achilleum. Odysseus, repeatedly 
subjected to misfortunes and expulsions, is the ‘scapegoat’ of a ritual, 
like that of Demeter at Eleusis, and of many others which prescribe the 
dismissal of guilt-laden objects or persons by sea. The rescue of Odysseus 
by Nausicaa, in the same context, recalls rites of restoration—bathing, 
clothing, and feeding—of a cult-object or symbolic personage, accom- 
panied by ball-dancing, as at the end of Od. viii. 

Other adventures of Odysseus (chs. viii-x) have similar analogies. 
Circe is ‘hawk-goddess’ and tamer of wild things, like Artemis, and in 
many rituals votaries are disguised as animals and fed with magical food 
(Od. x. 235-43). With her Odysseus performs a theogamia with magical 
precautions (Od. x. 293-302). Thus initiated, he can enter the Abode 
of the Dead (Od. xii. 21-2), and pass by Scylla and the Sirens which 
guard the approach to it. There is a magical significance, also, in the 
affair of Aeolus and his winds: for the Cyclopes, too, are wind-demons, 
as their later names show—Brontes, Asteropes, and Auges. But the 
Cyclops story has been remodelled from a fire-making ritual, to which 
the blinding is, indeed, compared (Od. ix. 382-90). Similar traces of 
ritual are detected by M. Mireaux in the adventures with the Laestry- 
gonians and the omen of the Sun. 

Incidents in the story of Calypso (ch. xii), in the same way, recall 
ritual and magic. While Rhys Carpenter derives Odysseus himself from 
a mythical bear, M. Mireaux finds in him a werewolf like that of 
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Lycosura, with parallel observance in the Spartan krypteia; and so back 
to Calypso and the seven-years eclipse of Odysseus, preparatory to his 
restoration to normal life. What remains to be proved is that in Ithaca, 
in Corcyra, or anywhere else, such a bouquet of rituals or myths 
existed; not to mention an annual festival of out-bound and home- 
bound seafarers, to provide the audience for a great poet inspired by 
such a background. 

M. Mireaux takes no account of recent discoveries in Ithaca—the 
Minoan ‘Polis’, the Cave of the Nymphs with its votive ‘prayer for 
Odysseus’ and lordly tripods, and its sidelight on the Herodotean Life 
of Homer. He is impressed, on the other hand, by the contributions of 
an earlier generation of scholars to the economic background of early 
Greek history, and especially to the establishment of an extensive tin- 
trade (ch. xiii). The centres of this he finds in the bronze-working 
cities, Chalcis and Corinth, which had access to copper but had to go 
far for tin. Here again the Odyssey stands to a westward search, leading 
to Etruria, as the [liad to eastward voyages into Pontus. Here the bold 
derivation by Hrozny of kassiteros from the name of the oriental Kassites 
leads to a reconstruction of a Pontic tin-trade for which there is little 
evidence, either literary or archaeological. There is no mention of tin, 
for example, alongside either the Golden Fleece of Colchis or the 
‘birth-place of silver’ in the Trojan Catalogue. And even if Pontic tin 
was traded, where did it fall into the hands not of Milesians but of 
Chalcidians or Corinthians? Even Megara was in the Milesian ‘trade- 
group’. 

With Chalcis and Corinth it is almost inevitable that Aegina should 
be associated, the home of the Aeacidae, the forebears of Achilles and 
Ajax of Salamis; and Sicyon, the home of Diomedes. To the great 
families of these cities Greece owed the short-lived resurrection of a 
mainly bronze-using culture, to which Sparta was to oppose (as in 
Herodotus’ parable (i. 67-8) ) an iron-working industry in Laconia and 
Arcadia. The poems, archaeologically, are of the former, though iron 
begins to appear in the supplements to both (J/. 23 times: Od. 25 times): 
yet in the Iliad ‘bronze is king’ (p. 297). Hence the predilection of the 
audiences for hand-to-hand fighting, and descriptions of weapons: the 
new panoply of Achilles anticipating by a generation, perhaps, the 
Hesiodic ‘Shield of Heracles’ which can be closely dated archaeologically 
to the latter part of the seventh century. 

The lack of historical evidence for early Pontic trade M. Mireaux 
attributes to the Cimmerian invasion, after which Miletus had to re- 
organize it almost unaided; but the silence about earlier enterprises is 
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remarkable. A single reference to Carian innovations in armour (Hdt. 
i. 171) is hardly enough to make Miletus the ‘pourvoyeuse des métal- 
lurgistes cariens’; and the great days of Carian ‘sea-power’ were 
before, not after, the Cimmerian invasions. The double-harbours of 
Cyzicus and Sinope are by no means the only counterparts to ‘Phae- 
acian’ Corcyra, Zancle, and Mylae (307-8): Mytilene, Teos, Cnidus, 
and Lindus are examples. 

It is no new suggestion, however, that the scenes of Odysseus’ adven- 
tures lie along the Hellenic sea-routes to the west. They lie also along 
the traces of Minoan enterprises in the same directions; souvenirs of 
which are votive-vases in the Nymph-cave in Ithaca. But it is a new 
and bold hypothesis that it was Miletus, in desperate rivalry with the 
Chalcidian group, that organized ‘Tyrrhenian’ exploitation of Etrurian 
mining-districts in the early seventh century. That Miletus operated 
a portage-route through Sybaris is very probable, but here is a much 
bolder guess; moreover, like the new ‘Carian theory’ it falls, on M. 
Mireaux’s own showing, into post-Homeric time. 

M. Mireaux is careful (314) to dissociate himself from ‘materialistic’ 
theories of literary history. It was not the merchants or the armourers of 
Chalcis and Corinth who invented the epic: that had to wait for Homer. 
But if Homer lived at this crisis of exploration, there were features of that 
world which he could hardly ignore; not least the audacity and the curiosity 
of adventurers and seafarers to which his poems were the response. 

Homer had many birth-places, and his epic has found many back- 
grounds, more or less plausible (ch. xiv). In an Aeolic—Ionic epic, what 
is to be said for ‘Homer of Chios’? Here M. Mireaux draws into his 
construction the famous wine of Maron (Od. ix. 205-11) of which one 
cup was sufficient for twenty measures of water. Odysseus acquired 
this concentrated grape-syrup at Ismaros on the Thracian coast; and 
Maron is eponymos of Maroneia, the Chian colony there, of the later 
eighth century. Besides the strong wine Odysseus carried off the 
women from Ismaros. What he did with them Homer does not say. 
But slave-raiding was the other main industry of Chios. Moreover, this 
concentrated wine was a commodity of the first importance when voyages 
became longer, like the Malmsey and Madeira of Italian and Portuguese 
explorers, and like the masticha which superseded it in medieval and 
modern Chios. M. Mireaux rightly compares the ‘trade-spirit’ of modern 
explorers: he might have added the ‘rum’ of the great navies. The manu- 
facture is vividly described by Hesiod, Works and Days, 609-14. 

With the strong wine of Maroneia went the ‘Pramnian wine’ of 
Machaon (JI. xi. 638-41), which travelled as far as Circe’s island (Od. 
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X. 235); and there was a story in Chios of Oenopion’s deception of the 
giant Orion which may have inspired the Cyclops story. ‘There was also 
a legend of Heracles landing there on a raft (Paus. v. 5. 5-8). 

Who then was ‘Homer of Chios’, and how was he related to the his- 
torical Homeridae? (ch. xiv). The graphic prominence of seers—Tiresias, 
Theoclymenus, Halitherses, and Proteus—in the Odyssey supports the 
attribution by Callinus of the Adventure of Amphiaraus to the same 
author, the ‘continuator’ of our two epics. But this Homer was not 
merely the founder of a guild of rhapsodists. The Homeridae had ritual 
functions, and homeros meant a temple-servant; they were an ancient 
institution, supported by a cult: and like the monastic authors of the 
lays which preceded the Chanson de Roland they celebrated the myths 
of their worship, and in due time threw up a poet of genius; perhaps 
two poets, two generations apart, of the same name or description, like 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon and of Athens. Hence the limitation of themes, 
the almost complete exclusion of Dionysus and Heracles; hence, too, 
the official character of Olympian religion, the relations—otherwise 
difficult to explain—between the Homeric epics and the ‘Homeric’ 
hymns of the early sixth century; and in another direction, the portraits 
of a fugitive and a domiciled poet—Demodocus and Phemius—and the 
story of Homer’s own sojourn in Ithaca. Did a well-found merchant 
vessel also have its domiciled poet—seer and chaplain as well—like 
the Argo? 

It has been observed more than once that the hexameter has a rhythm 
ill suited to Greek speech, or to continuous narrative. M. Mireaux 
derives it (ch. xv) from a dance rhythm, comparing Vedic and other 
early ritual metres, and so gives it a venerable ancestry in association 
with songs of praise, as well as of prayer, commemorating the deeds of 
the deity, or (in early Greek antiquity) of the local or tribal hero. Hence 
the whole category of Prowesses—dpioterai—including such lays as the 
Hymn to Aphrodite which in effect glorifies Anchises and Aeneas. 
Hence, further, the epic prominence of Achilles and Ajax, whose tradi- 
tional tumuli overlooked the roadstead of the Scamander. There need 
be no doubt of the antiquity of the saga repertoire, Ionian, Aeolian, 
Achaean, perhaps Minoan. Here M. Mireaux is in accord with Rhys 
Carpenter. What was novel, he thinks, was the incorporation of such 
stories in the hexametric ritual of singing-priests, who derived their 
wand of office from the heralds, xi\puxes, of the old kings, and trans- 
mitted it to the later rhapsodes, conductors of rhythmic movements, not 


lyric vocalists. The association of Kerykes with Eumolpidae at Eleusis 
is suggestive. 
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A new style and technique in language, as in the material arts, 
emerges abruptly with a new and original executant, and his direct 
imitators. Homer, like Hesiod, ‘made for the Greeks their gods’ while 
they made their epic, rendering materials which may well have been 
either immemorial or historical into hexametric technique, also old and 
traditional. As in Gothic architecture and Italian painting, the climax 
may have come in a generation or two—Greek vase-painting and sculp- 
ture, and Attic tragedy, were created in little more. And these new 
births, in poetry and in the other arts, were not far from contemporary ; 
they are the diverse expressions of a new national culture. 

If the Trojan War was the great achievement of the early twelfth 
century in Greece (ch. xv), why was it without political consequences? 
Even the earliest Ionian colony, Miletus, was founded only about 
1050 B.c. The oldest Aeolic settlements, especially Cyme, may have 
been a little earlier, but there was no tradition of foundation in the 
Troad till the eighth century: only the family legend of the Penthelidae, 
but no date for their arrival in Aeolis, and no incident till the marriage 
alliance of a princess of Cyme with Midas of Phrygia, not much earlier 
than Gyges, and later than the introduction of alphabetic writing, as 
Midas’ tomb and his inscription from Tyana show. 

For this lacuna it has become customary to make responsible the 
so-called “Thracian’ migration which wrecked the ‘Sixth City’ at Hissar- 
lik, and occupied the ‘Seventh City’ among its ruins, with an alien 
culture akin to that of the Lausitz invaders of south-eastern Europe. 
This migration is difficult to distinguish from the ‘Phrygian’ conquest 
which wrecked the Hittite régime about 1200 B.c., and it may be a part 
of it. Hissarlik may have been held by the newcomers as a bridge- 
head on the Hellespont, but it was no longer a fortress. Its only claim 
to importance rests on the equation of Homeric Ilion with Iluna, one 
of the minor allies of the Hittites against Rameses II in 1295; and this 
surely reflects the Sixth City, not the Seventh. If there was a Fall of 
Troy in the generation of 1200 B.C. it was the work of European bar- 
barians, not of Late Minoan sea-folk or of ‘Achaean’ Greeks. 

M. Mireaux rightly notes that this conclusion makes nonsense of the 
‘place-transference’ theory (Ortsverschiebung) of Niese (1882) and latterly 
of Bethe (1927) that ‘Trojan’ legends originated west of the Aeolian, 
and were transferred to the Troad by Aeolic settlers or by refugee 
‘Trojans’ from Greece, whom they found already there. That Aeolic 
settlers brought their own legends with them may be assumed, as they 
brought their cult of Athena Ilias; but this transfer was at the end of 
the blank period, and only emphasizes it. 
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On the other hand, it was not the poet of the ‘Wrath of Achilles’ who 
invented the Trojan War. From the first lines of the Jiiad the war and 
its chief warriors are well known, as the ‘wily Odysseus’ is well known 
from the first lines of the Odyssey. All the heroes are not only ‘divine- 
born’; they are fully formed personages of almost superhuman form 
and distinction. And like the deities in the Homeric Hymns they have 
their separate eulogies, dpioteim, in the enlarged Jad. Whatever their 
local origins—on which Nilsson has collected instructive details—they 
are marshalled as feudatories of Agamemnon, as the repertory of the 
Trojan War grew. Similarly Memnon and Penthesilea barely missed 
canonization, with the Anchises of the Hymn to Aphrodite. 

What, then, has M. Mireaux contributed to the interpretation of 
Homer? He has noted the features of nascent Hellenism, in the period 
of colonization, which favoured the creation of a new literature of enter- 
prise, finding its themes in recent history and current exploration. He 
has given an unsuspected antiquity to the singing-priests of heroic cults, 
such as the Homeridae of Chios, and reconciled hexametric technique 
with the repertoire of popular saga. He has suggested how a poet of 
genius might find models in the ritual of magic and initiation for tales 
of peril and persecution, and localities for his incidents in such centres 
of intercourse as Corcyra and Achilleum. While leaving undisputed the 
long folk-memory of Greek communities, from the Minoan, through 
the Achaean, into the age of colonization, he has given reasons, in par- 
ticular, for accepting a confluence of adventurers from Central Greece 
and even from Peloponnese in the new port-of-call on the Hellespont 
and its satellite settlements in a still barbaric Troad; and—without 
apparent acquaintance with the archaeological evidence from Ithaca— 
he has strengthened in several directions the ancient belief that the home 
of Alcinous was in Corcyra. 

Much of his argument is by the perilous and inconclusive ‘method of 
agreement’, but his conclusions are for the most part at all events 
possible. If anyone disputes them, it is for him to produce evidence 
inconsistent with them. And this field is open to all. 
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QUINTUS FILIUS 


By I. M. GARRIDO BOZIC 


T is just 2,000 years since two boys complained that their school- 

master furenter irasci.' He, however, as such people will, had anti- 
cipated their complaint with a report of ambiguously qualified praise, 
and managed to retain parental confidence in his moral and intellectual 
qualifications. But the boys probably felt that lessons were out of place. 
They were abroad for the first time. There had been two grand feasts, 
a round of sightseeing, a voyage in open boats, a stay on an island, 
sleeping in tents, and six months at the court of a native prince. A story 
might have been written about this, but it was Cicero’s proconsular 
year? and he had other fish to fry. His was a province already subjugated 
more Romano with pilum and syngrapha, yet his anxieties were manifold: 
to meet the outgoing proconsul and tidy up the mess which that gentle- 
man had made; to face a Parthian invasion ; to catch a brigand ; to square 
the legal and the economic rates of interest; to restrain his staff from 
making requisitions, and to dun the bankrupt king of Cappadocia. 
Then, at Rome, seven weeks’ journey away, the republic was tottering, 
his daughter Tullia was on the marriage-market for the third time, water 
was being laid on at his suburban villa, and no—he really couldn’t 
supply leopards for the arena, but please, please, would everyone see 
that his term of office in that dreadful province wasn’t extended to a 
second year. 

So Cicero only really noticed his son Marcus and his nephew Quintus 
when they were a nuisance. Marcus, aged fourteen, was bellissimus, 
venustissimus, modestissimus (Anglice: a nice boy). He neither gave nor 
took any trouble. But Quintus, who was two years older, gave a good 
deal of trouble. Before looking ahead to see how, let us glance back to 
discover why. 

Quintus Tullius Cicero, the boy’s father, was three years the orator’s 
junior. He was impetuous, irascible, and pliable. For a gentleman of 
that century he was remarkably cultured, chaste, and honest, an average 
soldier and administrator. Relying, as usual, on his brother’s opinion,? 
he married Pomponia, the sister of Atticus. In spite of her dowry, they 


' A. vi. 1. The material of this article is almost wholly taken from the 
Epistles of Cicero: Ad Atticum (A.), Ad Quintum fratrem (Q.), and Ad Familiares 
(F.). Detailed references are not given where these are consecutive as in A. xi. 
The text is that defended or emended by Tyrrell. No statement is based on 
a doubtful emendation. * AV; Vi. 3 C. Nepos xxv. 5. 25. 
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were never really well off. It stands to reason, of course, that the Roman 
gentry as a class could not get rich by receiving dowries. These, together 
with legacies, rents, fees, loans, and bribes, merely caused money to 
circulate. For all essential purposes these people must have lived on 
the produce of their estates or its sale. For purposes of luxury they 
might have recourse to usury from old and loot from new provinces. 
But Quintus frater seems to have made do with his two estates, Laterium 
and Arcanum, near his native Arpinum, a house adjoining his brother’s 
on the Palatine,’ one or two others? let out in flats, and some land in 
the suburbs.3 

He and Pomponia were always quarrelling, and when little Quintus 
was seen to be on the way, Marcus Cicero wrote to Atticus that it was 
surely a sign of reconciliation. Pietas included the duty’ of a child to 
reunite erring parents, so Quintus filius had a hard task from the very 
first. He was an only child born when his father was thirty-seven and 
his mother over forty.° Quintus pater pampered the boy and so did 
Atticus, a purse on legs to all his relations, who backed up Pomponia 
in her bickering. Quintus was more than half the time out of Italy, 
which was normal, but she had more help from her relatives than was 
normal in managing money, slaves, and estates. Still we can plainly see 
that the great extension of Roman territory broke up the family life of 
its rulers as surely as it burst asunder their respublica. 

In 56, when Quintus pater was in Sardinia, his son, now ten, was 
having lessons with Tyrannio,’ a librarian, described by Cicero as a 
slacker.8 Cicero transferred the lessons to his own house and reported 
well on his nephew’s progress. That same spring young Quintus had to 
miss his cousin Tullia’s betrothal party, being perleviter commotus.? 
Two days later, before leaving for the country, Marcus looked in to see 
the little invalid and found him plane integrum.° This was hardly true, 
for the boy remained very seedy for several days after Cicero left Rome,'° 
but the doting father had to be reassured. The child detained his uncle 
with a long story de discordiis mulierum nostrarum’—Pomponia and 
Terentia were separated by a single wall!" and perhaps the young bride 
of Atticus was inclined then as later to intrigue against her sister-in-law. 
Nihil festivius! added Cicero. How he loved that sort of joke!!3 And 


A, vi. 2. 

® In 66 Atticus was 44 and Nepos (xxv. 17. 1) describes Pomponia as prope 
aequalem. 7 QO. ii. 4, iii. 4. 8 OC. iii. 5. 9 O. ii. 6. 


13 4. vi. 1. Compare his chuckles over Vedius, whose luggage, accidentally 
opened, proved to be encumbered with portraits of other people’s wives. 
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he promptly made use of the text to admonish Quintus frater: ‘Pom- 
ponia autem etiam de te questa est.’ The autem implies that the boy 
had sided against his mother. 

In 54 Quintus frater was in Britain and Gaul with Caesar. We know 
how he must have worried about his child from the orator’s repeated 
assurances that he loved little Quintus and supervised his education. 
In the spring the Marcus Ciceros went into Campania as usual, and the 
orator wrote to his brother that when he returned to Rome he would 
not only inspect his nephew’s work daily but even teach him himself, 
having had some practice instructing little Marcus.’ Little Quintus 
would have liked to go into the country too, and as it was a very hot 
summer Cicero wrote to his brother to let Pomponia and the boy come 
next time. The post between Britain and Rome took twenty days and 
was pretty regular. We see young Quintus running in excitedly to his 
uncle one September evening with the latest letters from Britain. Pom- 
ponia was dining out, so the boy stayed to supper, while Marcus dictated 
an answer to Tiro during the meal, to tell his brother what a good boy 
Quintus was, how he enjoyed his father’s letters, how he loved his 
uncle. . . . Thus was pietas cemented.3 That same autumn we hear of 
Quintus taking lessons from a rhetor, Paeonius, hominis valde exercitati 
et boni. This, for Cicero, is very faint praise. ‘My method, you know,’ 
he went on, ‘is a little more erudite.’ Yet seeing that the boy seemed 
to enjoy the declamatory style, he would not interfere, but would start 
him on a new course if he took him into the country. But we may 
doubt whether little Quintus ever got that much-needed intellectual 
instruction seeing that the country holiday did not turn out as planned. 
‘I love Quintus as you ask me, as he deserves,’ wrote Marcus in his 
last letter to his brother, ‘and as my duty bids me, but I am sending 
him back, so as not to keep him away from his teachers and because his 
mother is leaving, without whom I fear he will overeat himself. And 
we really are together a great deal!’s Cicero did not condemn edacitas. 
How could he with the memory of the catastrophic vegetarian banquet 
of three years before still green? But a guzzling child was a woman’s 
worry. 

Two and a half years later Cicero was taking his brother, son, and 
nephew with him to Asia Minor. Their womenfolk accompanied them 
a few stages from Rome. The party was to lunch at Arcanum. Quintus 
sent Statius, his freedman, ahead to order the meal. Pomponia took 
umbrage at this, so that when, on arrival, it was her duty to ask in the 


%4. +2. ©. iii. 13 A; iv. 17. 
+. &. 5 Q. iii. 9. ® F. vii. 26. 
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lady guests, she refused, saying that she was a guest herself and pro- 
ceeded to sulk. En haec ego patior quotidie! moaned Quintus to his 
brother. She refused to take her place at table or to eat the food sent 
out to her. She wouldn’t come to bed. She was still cross next morning 
when they parted.'! The impact of such scenes on young Quintus must 
have been serious. He was just fifteen. 

The party travelled through Campania staying at Cicero’s houses, and 
at Trebula and Beneventum with friends. Three more days brought 
them to Venusia, whence Cicero made a respectful détour to visit the 
great and awesome Pompey at Tarentum. At Brindisi, where Cicero 
- was taken ill, they waited some days, but at length after a very rough 
crossing were royally feasted at Corcyra with the produce of the land 
owned by Atticus at Buthrotum. By the middle of June they were at 
Actium. As the wind was adverse for rounding Leucas, they set out 
by road. They might have sent the luggage by road and themselves 
have passed in between Leucas and the mainland in small boats, but 
it would hardly have been decorous for Cicero to land at Patras from 
a small boat without luggage. The journey by road to Athens took them 
eleven days. Six years before Cicero had remarked how crowded Greek 
roads were.2 At Athens the Quinti stayed with Xeno, a banker, while 
the Marci lodged with Aristo, a philosopher, whose philosophy was 
‘upside down’. They had about ten days’ sightseeing, and like many 
tourists preferred Athens to the Athenians. On 6 July with a heart-felt 
prayer they sailed from Piraeus, only to be held up two nights and a day 
at Zoster because the wind prevented them from rounding Sunium. At 
last it veered and the regular summer nor’wester blew them to Delos 
much quicker than they liked—to wit in four days: via Ceos, Gyaros, 
and Syros, averaging more than twenty miles a day. Nothing was 
unsteadier in a rough sea than Rhodian boats, Cicero opined; but they 
were not wrecked and no one was sick. After a few days’ rest at Delos, 
they sailed for Ephesus, which they reached on 22 July. Four days 
later they drove up to Tralles and the next day entered the proconsular 
province and came to Laodicea. Cicero now stopped a few days at each 
city for assizes. The harvest had failed, the country was parched and 
dusty. As Cicero would not allow anything—not even firewood—to be 
requisitioned from the miserable natives, the proconsular party camped 
out and won great popularity by simply not doing any harm. It was 
probably where the road branched off for Pessinus, between Synnada 
and Philomelium, that the boys took leave of their elders and set out 
for the court of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, who had sent his son to 

1. 2 A. iii. 14. 
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meet them. If that did not work, Cicero thought, he would send them 
to Rhodes, as there was war threatening from Amanus. But it did work. 
Deiotarus was an unusually frugal! and efficient and therefore an un- 
usually solvent prince. He entertained the boys for six months. With 
them was their teacher, Marcus Pomponius Dionysius. 

He was a particularly well-labelled exhibit, being Dionysius, the 
Greek, freed, at the request of Marcus Tullius Cicero, by Titus Pom- 
ponius Atticus before the latter inherited the money and name of his 
uncle, Caecilius, in 58.2 In May 56 Dionysius had come to Antium to 
arrange Cicero’s books,’ and he managed so to ingratiate himself with 
his master’s friend that the education of young Marcus was soon 
entrusted to him and even the orator himself was his admiring pupil.‘ 
On the journey east Cicero’s opinion rose still higher—an opinion not 
shared by Quintus frater.s Dionysius knew which side his bread was 
buttered, and when he reported on young Quintus and Marcus that the 
one needed spurring on and the other reining in,° any compliment latent 
in this allusion must have been meant for the son of the proconsul. 

The war had ended before the Saturnalia, and Deiotarus sent the boys 
back to Cicero, who was holding assizes once more at Laodicea, in 
February 50. Young Quintus had now turned sixteen, and in the 
absence of his father, who was wintering with the army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarsus, he received the toga virilis from his uncle and so 
came of age. That uncle was now having a job? to keep him in order 
and bewailing his multiplex ingenium. In May, when the snows melted 
on Taurus, they went over into Cilicia. Cicero encouraged Quintus 
filius to open his father’s letters from Rome before sending them on, 
to see if there was anything which he ought to know. The boy chanced 
on one from Atticus about the estrangement and continued bickerings 
of Pomponia. Young Quintus was much upset and came weeping to 
his uncle. ‘Miram in eo pietatem, suavitatem, humanitatem perspexi’,® 
remarked the orator. And in June, when they reached Tarsus, he urged 
young Quintus to reconcile his father with the absent Pomponia, which 
the boy did willingly and pie sane.° 

In August Cicero took the boys to Rhodes to absorb a little culture, 
but he himself was mostly worried as to who should stay on in the 
province when he left. He explained to Atticus that there were many 
reasons for not leaving Quintus frater; the latter might do something 
iracundius aut contumeliosius aut neglegentius, or his son might err, a boy 


' Pro Rege Deiotaro ix. Ai 
* A. iv. 15, 18. 5 A. viii. 4. ® A. vi. 1. 
7 A. vi. 2, negoti satis. 8 A. vi. 3. 9 A. vi. 7. 
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bene sibi fidens. Atticus suggested that young Quintus be sent back to 
Rome, but his father would not hear of it. So they all sailed together 
from Ephesus in October, and after a stormy voyage! reached Athens a 
fortnight later. The rest of the journey was darkened for the older gener- 
ation by the crisis of the Republic and for all by the illness of the faithful 
and beloved Tiro, who upset his inside and had to be left at Patras. 
The party then sailed to Actium, a voyage of five days. Having been 
detained a day by a storm, they had a good run to Corcyra, where 
renewed storms held them up for twelve days. While the Marci stayed 
on the island itself, the Quinti stayed at the villa of Atticus near Buthro- 
tum. Young Quintus could not be prevented from making the fifteen- 
mile excursion to the Thyamis? in spite of the weather. Or perhaps 
because of it. Anyone who has wintered in a Mediterranean villa will 
appreciate Quintus pater’s feeling words written to Tiro from Buthro- 
tum: ‘Vix in ipsis tectis et oppidis frigus infirma valetudine vitatur. . . .’4 
Youth prefers a ride in a storm to sitting about in a clammy, draughty 
house. 

At last they got a fair wind and crossed by night to Italy, but not to 
the triumph they had expected. For that winter Caesar had crossed the 
Rubicon and civil war broke out. Pompey first ordered Cicero to hold 
the Campanian ports and then decided to abandon them. The Ciceros 
stayed on at Formiae wondering what to do.5 The family itself was in 
miniature conflict. The women, who came to Formiae early in February, 
were mostly concerned about physical safety, whereas the men had to 
weigh political chances. And the germ of discord existed between the 
two brothers, for Quintus had been Caesar’s officer and Marcus had an 
ancient obligation to Pompey. Again the younger generation preferred 
any sort of action to the scrupulous indecision of a mature mind. Thus 
civil war threw them with their rising financial embarrassments all 
together into a seaside villa, whence they could listen to the rain and 
the stormy waves which they might soon have to cross. 

Reading Cicero’s daily letters we can feel the exasperating atmosphere 
of that house. Messengers would come about supper-time with letters 
and rumours. Cicero wrote or dictated answers by night, his brother 
probably too. Twice the brothers went to Capua and once they all 
tried to reach Pompey, but turned back after going twenty miles. The 
country folk were tilling their fields as usual, but the towns were pre- 
paring a welcome for Caesar. Young Quintus and Marcus were not 
having lessons. Dionysius was not there. 


1 F, xiv. 5. 2 F. xvi passim. 3 A. vii. 2. 
4 F. xvi. 8. 5 A. vii, viii, ix. 
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On his return from the East Cicero had sent Dionysius,! generously 
rewarded, to Atticus at Rome. The Greek was quick to see that the 
proconsul’s fortunes had fallen, and dropped his fawning manner. When 
invited to Formiae to continue tuition, he excused himself very curtly. 
Cicero, stung by the man’s ingratitude, repented of his praises and 
declared that Dionysius was just a chatterbox and no good as a teacher. 
To us, however, he seems a very good weathercock. The climax of his 
rudeness had coincided with the fall of Corfinium, and in the summer 
of 45, when Cicero enjoyed considerable influence, he expressed a 
longing to return to his duties.? 

Cicero had thought of sending the boys to Greece—or should they 
all go to Spain? The family wanted to follow Pompey, except Quintus 
frater who was willing to accept any decision of his brother’s. The 
orator, while deploring Pompey’s faint-hearted incompetence, was in- 
clined to support him as an exponent of the respublica, although still 
hoping that somehow the cruelty, misery, and famine inherent in the 
conflict might be avoided. And then Caesar came.3 

He came to assure himself of Cicero’s neutrality, or support if pos- 
sible. It was not a social occasion, yet we may be sure that the boys 
managed to get a peep at him. To that generation he was unknown. 
Young Quintus would have heard from his father how his winter camp 
had been besieged* and Caesar had come to the rescue. And the letter- 
bearers who came to Formiae would have talked about his speed in 
marching and his clemency to the defeated. So it seems natural enough 
that the idle and fanciful Quintus should have written to Caesar from 
Formiae and that, when Cicero took his son to Arpinum a few days 
later to give him the toga virilis,s the opportunity of dashing to Rome 
and seeing the great man should have been irresistible. Young Quintus 
boasted that he saw Hirtius, who introduced him to Caesar and that he 
denounced his uncle’s intention of leaving Italy. The family was 
scandalized until it turned out that in fact Quintus only met Hirtius 
and the rest was imaginary. Even so Cicero had some bitter reflections 
on the boy’s character. Had he been spoilt? Perhaps, but firmness 
had not been wanting. And what a way of repaying his father’s kind- 
ness! ‘Hoc vero iter, simulatioque pietatis qualis fuerit non audeo 
dicere!’6 This pietas of young Quintus would have been to dissociate 
his father from his uncle’s decisions in the opinion of Hirtius. But the 
escapade was a fiasco. After attempting to follow Caesar to Spain and 
win a bonus, Quintus was collected by Atticus and packed off to Cumae, 


1 A. viii. 4, 10, ix. 12. * A. xiii. 2. 3 A. ix. 18. 
* Caesar, B.G. v. 40-9. 5 A, ix. 19. * A.z.4 
3871.58 
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where Cicero received him vehementer. ‘Keep a firm hold on him!’ 
Atticus advised. ‘I wish you would try!’ retorted the proconsul. ‘Ma- 
gnum opus est ; mirabilia multa, nihil simplex, nihil sincerum.’! And the 
stricter the uncle grew, the more lenient became the father. That spring 
at Cumae must have been worse than the winter at Formiae. There 
was the same endless dithering. Cicero thought now of retiring to 
Malta. The family implored him to wait for news from Spain. Young 
Quintus, definitely in disgrace, felt no need to behave decently. ‘I can’t 
help loving him,’ Cicero wrote, ‘though I see that he doesn’t love me. 
I never saw anyone so unprincipled (&vnfSotrointov) so averse to his rela- 
tions, tam nescio quid cogitans.’» The orator tried to console himself 
with the theory that natura was to blame and not upbringing, observing 
that other boys of his acquaintance were going wrong in the same way. 
Sensitive to the impact of civil war on the family hearth, he begged 
Atticus to tear up his letters about their joint nephew, in case something 
‘got out’. They were not torn up, and so we know that young Quintus 
was untruthful, always wanting money, arrogant, and rude. His father 
spoilt him unceasingly. Yet Cicero noticed that his nephew was very 
intelligent and he was passionately convinced that virtue can be taught.3 
The orator had, of course, other worries: to keep somehow afloat in 
the nervous money market, to decide where to go and what to do, to 
sift rumours about Caesar and Pompey. Cumae was more mundane 
than Formiae. People called—or did not call. Of the latter was Antony.* 
He had an actress with him, slept—oh dear!—till nine in the morning, 
and had a bath when he should have received a deputation. The 
thought of being governed by an Antony flung Cicero back on to the 
path of conscientia to seek the holy grail of respublica in the camp of 
Pompey. 

All four Ciceros were pawns in the war game for the next fifteen 
months.’ Young Quintus was probably not at Pharsalus, seeing that 
after the battle he came from Corcyra to join the other three at Patras. 
Marcus and his son then left for Brindisi after an acrimonious scene 
with the elder Quintus. He and his son were angry in the first place 
because they learnt that a large sum deposited by Cicero in 51 at a bank 
in Ephesus had been partly drawn on to back his account in Rome and 
partly made over to Pompey as a kind of political speculation. But 
Quintus could not have thought very much of his brother’s political 


1 A. x. 6. x: 22. * A. x. 23. 
5 A. xi. The reader of this book readily—and rightly—sympathizes with 
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acumen, for had he not after five months’ deliberation put all the family 
shirts on a certain non-starter? No one at all credited the unhappy 
orator with conscientia, not even Caesar, who, surprised by Cicero’s 
departure from neutrality, blamed Quintus for having sounded the bugle 
for retreat. This military metaphor was a nasty prick for Caesar’s former 
lieutenant, and as the orator did not honour the republican cause by 
joining Cato in Africa, Quintus senior saw himself proscribed either 
way. He decided to get in touch with Caesar, and, trusting to abuse of 
a former mentor as the surest passport to a new camp, he denounced 
to the world in general the brother who appeared to have left him not 
only financially on the rocks, but also politically up a tree. Cicero had, 
however, written to Caesar taking the blame on himself for his brother’s 
departure. While Quintus frater lingered for almost a year round Patras 
and Sicyon—a town which owed money to Atticus—Quintus filius went 
to Rhodes and Ephesus, looking, presumably, for friends and credits 
and abusing the uncle who, he thought, had compromised him. He was 
nineteen and on his own for the first time. His uncle’s description of 
two years earlier indicates his personality. Quintus was attractive and 
intelligent—he was a Cicero—but rude and arrogant. He was inclined 
to form vague plans or daydreams, which he mistook for reality, and 
needed money for the réles he fancied himself in. He was ethically 
unformed and without principles—he had had little chance of acquiring 
any. From the orator he might have learnt the principles of respublica, 
but Cicero, having placed his faith dangerously low, at a political level, 
must, at the collapse of respublica, have lost his nephew’s respect. From 
literature and philosophy Quintus was not sufficiently educated to have 
assimilated any moral qualities, nor could he have learnt anything from 
Dionysius but the art of flattery. Atticus might have taught him that 
money is a great source of good, but the only positive virtue which he 
had was the customary Roman pietas learnt from his parents—rubbed 
a little loose, it is true, by discord and separation. 

In July 47 Caesar came to Antioch. Thither too went young Quintus 
from Rhodes to seek pardon for himself and his father and ready to 
denounce his uncle. Hirtius was there and led him to Caesar, who was 
affable and gracious. Young Quintus was relieved;—but more: that 
mind, not trained for loyalty to principles, was, with its uncurbed fancy 
and unfixed pietas, just ready for hero-worship. Henceforth he was 
Caesar’s man. 

When Caesar’s clementia became manifest and the fear of proscriptions 
was lifted, nerves relaxed, spirits rose, and families could once more 
coalesce. The admirable Marcus nominated his son and nephew joint 
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aediles of Arpinum for the year 46' and that same summer young 
Quintus joined the Luperci and Quintus pater tried to get Atticus to 
pay the subscription for this disreputable body. Yet before the year 
was out young Quintus left Italy to accompany Caesar to Spain as his 
loyal and favoured officer. 

The campaign against the sons of Pompey—camp-mates of young 
Quintus at Dyrrhachium—was wintry and bitter and the orator’s 
nephew gave rein to his tongue. He regaled the army with something 
about his father too shocking to repeat and did not spare his uncle, 
declaring in public and mostly at table, disregarding the protests of 
Hirtius, that Cicero was not to be trusted and that he was hostile to 
Caesar.2 Though this was actually not untrue, when young Quintus 
heard that the great Brutus was praising Cicero, he apologized and, 
like his father on a similar occasion,? made of his apology a crowning 
insult.’ 

Having fixed on Caesar as the hero from whom his fortune flowed, 
young Quintus seems to have been concerned to label some villain as 
the source of his vexation. And it was vexing for an officer seasoned 
with risk and responsibility in war to have to crawl impecuniously home 
to the parental apron-strings. He wrote to his father (quam pie!), ‘So 
as to be with you as much as possible, I wanted you to rent a house 
for me. I wrote to you about it and you haven’t done it. So we shan’t 
be together so much. For I can’t bear the sight of our house and you 
know the reason.’ Quintus pater admitted that dislike of Pomponia was 
the reason. Cicero expressed to Atticus his disgust at such unfilial con- 
duct and would have liked to disown his nephew, but was restrained 
by political considerations. It was August (45) and maybe the heat was 
affecting tempers. Quintus filius, having found a soft spot, hit again. 
On account of his mother, he wrote, he would not come home. Quintus 
pater agreed that his son was about right, but went off along the road 
to meet him in a towering rage.’ He complained to his son when they 
met that he was ‘at war’ with Pomponia—now well over sixty—and was 
going to leave home. Young Quintus, however, was now playing another 
réle and writing amiably to his mother, while Atticus, whom he did not 
consult, seems to have urged that his nephew might make a rich match 
so that the repayment of his sister’s dowry—if it came to a divorce— 
should be covered by a dowry due to young Quintus. Cana,® the lady 

xiii. 11. 2 A. xiii. 37. 

3 A. xi. 13. * A. xiii. 38. 5 A. xiii. 39. 

© A. xiii. 41. The problem of hooking Cana was a financial and not a moral 


one. The divorced Cana could not object to a divorced but she might object 
to a bankrupt father-in-law. 
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in question, appeared willing to divorce her husband for the sake of 
Quintus, although the whole scheme was not very dignified. Yet in 
spite of heavy pressure from Atticus and Pomponia—with the limp sup- 
port of Quintus pater—the obstinate bridegroom held out for four 
months and resolutely declined to marry Cana.! 

His debts mounted up; he had no resources, no civilian qualifications. 
Wars were really a godsend to such youths: he prepared to accompany 


_ Caesar against the Parthians. Very downcast, he came to Cicero, in 


whom sympathy towards young people was never quite extinguished by 
moral indignation, to explain that he was setting out for the toils and 
dangers of war and was not only deeply in debt but without even the 
cash for his immediate needs. Cicero was silent. Quintus went on to 
explain that he was especially worried since Atticus was angry with 
him—and his mother no less so—because he hesitated to marry the lady 
recommended. Now nothing seemed more urgent than to remove the 
cause of their anger. ‘Good!’ exclaimed Cicero. ‘But when?’ ‘It’s all 
the same to me,’ answered Quintus. “Then I think you ought to do it 
[i.e. marry] before you leave. That will please your father.’ ‘All right.’ 
So ended the year 45—but without bringing a happy ending to this 
financial wooing. The affair dragged on until July, when it was finally 
dropped, Cana’s husband having produced perfectly legal reasons for 
not disgorging her dowry in toto.? 

In the meantime Caesar was murdered and the whole question of 
respublica reopened, but of more intimate concern to the Ciceros was 
the divorce of Pomponia and the efforts of Quintus pater to repay the 
dowry. In April a bride, a certain Aquilia,3 was found for him. Her 
dowry was evidently tempting, but Quintus filius crushed this mercenary 
project with biting scorn. Quintus pater acquiesced readily. He was enjoy- 
ing his freedom. ‘A ducenda uxore sic abhorret, ut libero lectulo neget 
esse quidquam iucundius.’ He decided to repay Pomponia’s dowry by 
borrowing money from a banker. Young Quintus was happy too because 
he had successfully played the part of his mother’s champion. But the 
matrimonial farce did not culminate until July, a few days after Cana 
was definitely given up. It was a question of a lady, just divorced, 
Tutia+ by name, who had attracted the attention of young Quintus. 
Atticus and Quintus pater proceeded to make inquiries about the lady 
and her family. . . . ‘It may not all be true’, Cicero comforted them. 
Nevertheless Quintus pater—now desperately broke—threatened to stop 
his son’s allowance. Young Quintus declared that Tutia was willing to 
marry him however penniless. ‘Ego tamen suspicor’, commented the 

1 A, xiii. 42. 3 A. xiv. 13, 17. 4 A. xv. 29. 
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wise Cicero, ‘hunc, ut solet, hallucinari.’ And apparently he was right; 
young Quintus had imagined an idealistic sequel to the sordid affair 
of Cana. 

When Caesar was murdered, his young officer slithered into politics. 
On 21 April, at the Parilia,' Quintus filius was seen wearing a wreath— 
an allusion to Caesar. Cicero, alarmed at every symptom that the 
dictatorship was surviving the dictator, desired to know more of the 
matter. Quintus pater took his son to task. The youth answered that 
he had worn a wreath in honour of Caesar and laid it aside in token of 
mourning, adding that he would gladly vituperationem subire seeing that 
he loved even the dead Caesar.? In another letter to his father the same 
week he wrote that he had had nothing from his father, but everything 
from Caesar, and the rest he expected (sperare) from Antony.’ This 
bitter thrust was coupled with a refusal of a stepmother. Had Quintus 
pater tried to bribe his son to constitutionalism with promised pickings 
of a dowry? But, money apart, it was natural for Quintus filius to 
gravitate to Antony. It is only possible to follow a dead leader if one 
is able to discern his principles in the living—and of principles young 
Quintus was perfectly ignorant. Yet anyone could see that Antony, with 
his actresses and his carousals, his slovenly Latin, his vulgar mixture of 
compliments and threats, could not be a political successor to Caesar. 
Now a man who shamefully finds himself in an unexpectedly small 
puddle usually boasts of being a very big frog. Young Quintus boasted 
to Atticus that he was Antony’s ‘right hand’. Atticus, knowing by this 
time the proper dose of salt for his nephew’s statements, wrote, Antonii 
dextella,* a diminutive of contempt for the whole connexion. And the 
connexion did not last long. Just after the middle of June Statius wrote 
to Cicero that young Quintus had asserted most emphatically that he 
could not bear it any longer and had resolved to go over to Brutus and 
Cassius. Cicero was terribly anxious to know what this signified. ‘Per- 
haps he is annoyed with Antony about something ; perhaps he is seeking 
new glory; perhaps the whole thing is just a whim, and that is probably 
what it is.’> A few days later he got the explanation—or rather an 
explanation. His brother exsultat laetitia.© Young Quintus had written 
that he had wished to go over to Brutus because, when Antony assigned 
him the task of declaring him dictator and occupying a strong point, he 
had refused for fear of offending his father and had so made an enemy 
of Antony. “Then,’ added Quintus filius to Quintus pater, ‘I pulled 
myself together, fearing lest, being angry with me, he might do you 
' A. xiv. 14. 2 A. xiv. 19. 3 A. xiv. 17. 

4 A. xiv. 20. 5 A, xiv. 9. 6 A. xv. 21. 
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some harm. And so I placated him and he will give me four hundred 
definitely and the rest to follow.’ And to Statius he wrote that he wanted 
to live with his father. But whether it was the quarrel, the reconciliation, 
the money, or the filial affection which made the old gentleman jump 
for joy does not appear. Cicero did not share this enthusiasm. He saw 
that the story was absurd, for, plainly, Antony would have gone ahead 
with his plan with one dextella or another and the coup would have been 
common knowledge. We can see that it was just the kind of story young 
Quintus would invent—and believe—to cover up an ordinary squabble. 
Cicero dubbed his nephew a nebulo and was glad to hear that he had 
left Rome. He would cause no more trouble. But he did. He gave 
Lepta, Cicero’s former magister fabrum, a draft on his father, who, of 
course, could not honour it.! Atticus came to the rescue of his shamed 
and exasperated brother-in-law. 

While the news of the dud cheque was only too fresh, young Quintus 
joined Cicero for supper at Arpinum on 3 July.2 The orator was pro- 
ceeding south to meet Brutus and sail to Greece, where young Marcus 
was studying. Quintus clearly knew how to manage his uncle, for, after 
a dubious reception, we see those two Ciceros leaving Arpinum amicably 
together on the 5th for Formiae.3 On the 7th they reached Puteoli and 
on the 8th they sailed out to visit Brutus on the island of Nesis.+ Quintus 
told his uncle that it was a craving for his company that prompted him 
thus to travel and also a desire to make his solemn peace with Brutus. 
Civil war was seething again and it was necessary for the unprotected 
citizen to be commended to some lord; and Quintus, moreover, was 
embroiled with Antony. He turned over his new leaf with a swaggering 
gesture of repentance. ‘Q. filius mihi pollicetur se Catonem (fore)’, 
wrote Cicero when actually in the boat for Nesis, so that the letter- 
bearer must have gone back to the mainland during the interview with 
Brutus. The reason for so much haste that the result of the interview 
could not be included in the letter was that Cicero had promised to 
write a letter more or less at the dictation of Quintus, praising him and 
guaranteeing his conversion to a Catonian moral austerity.5 Although 
Cicero knew that the promised testimonial, of which the impecunious 
youth was no doubt in great need, would seem to Atticus, as it seems 
to us, a bit fishy, he thought it prudent to warn his friend not to take 
it seriously. The nephew’s dud cheque was thus followed by the uncle’s 
dud testimonial. The document was duly written at Puteoli on the gth. 
‘Quintus’, wrote the orator, ‘was with me several days (i.e. the evening 


1 A, xv. 26. * A. x9: 27. 3 A. xv. 29. 
* A. 1, 4 5 A, xvi. 5. 
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of the 3rd to the morning of the gth, of which only the 4th, spent at 
Arpinum, had been free) and would have stayed longer did I wish it.’ 
On the contrary, Quintus grabbed his testimonial and dashed off with 
such alacrity that Cicero feared he would overtake the messenger of the 
day before. ‘It is incredible how he has delighted me in every way’, 
Cicero went on, ‘and especially in that in which he used to satisfy least. 
For he is altogether so converted by certain writings of mine which 
I had at hand [probably the De Gloria dispatched to Atticus on the gth, 
or the De Offictis] and by constant conversation and precept, that he 
will have that attitude in rempublicam which we desire.’ He added that 
Quintus hoped Atticus would love him when he should have convinced 
himself of the conversion and went on to describe the visit to Brutus, 
who declared that he trusted Quintus, spoke kindly to him, embraced 
him, kissed him, and bade him withdraw. Cicero ended by assuring 
Atticus that the latter’s influence (and financial support, perhaps?) 
would do much to confirm Quintus in his new-found virtue. It is 
amusing to notice that Quintus was too unschooled to see anything 
ridiculous in the idea of a philosophical conversion taking place in not 
much more than one day. And whereas Cicero, critical formerly of 
Pompey, critical now of Brutus, supported these leaders as the best 
available exponents of respublica, young Quintus, when he fell into the 
arms of Caesar’s murderer, was, we may be sure, simply flopping from 
Fuehrer to Fuehrer. 

That this was the young man’s final lapse we may guess from a timid 
hint from his uncle towards the end of the year (44) to the effect that 
young Quintus had written to young Marcus at Athens that he intended 
—another daydream !—to call Antony publicly to account for his hand- 
ling of the money deposited in the temple of Ops by Caesar.' This was 
indeed a half-glance back at the Dictator, but those were the days of 
the Philippics and it was on the whole with a grand resolve that the 
Ciceros backed their second loser. 

This time there were proscriptions. At the end of December 43, when 
the orator fled to his death at Formiae, Quintus frater returned to his 
house in Rome, where his son seized him and did all he could to save 
him,? for he hid his father himself in a place where he could not be 
found, and even when every kind of torture was inflicted on young 
Quintus he could not be made to speak and betray his father. But when 
the old man heard what was happening, he was amazed at his son and 
sorry for him; so he came out voluntarily and revealed himself and 
offered himself up to his murderers. And so the Quinti perished 

1 A, xvi. 14. 2 Dio Cassius xlvii. 10. 
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together.' Dio Cassius related this scene as a notable example of pietas, 
and it is not really incongruous that, after so many trashy daydreams, 
young Quintus should have been inspired by the remains of his one 
virtue to act a part in blood. He felt it to be decorous to die for his 
father, leaving it for the survivors of his generation to draw up the loose 
strands of pietas into a new fabric. 


1 Appian C. iv. 4. 


ROMAN MISCONCEPTION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS 


Minucivs Fe xix (a native of Africa?) has left one work, the Octavius. Written 
about A.D. 300 as a Christian apologia it imitates the style of Cicero: obviously 
the author was a man of some culture and a vigorous contender for the new 
faith. The book is in the form of a dialogue and in this excerpt the traditional 
Roman incredulity is put forward by Caecilius. 


‘Multa praetereo consulto: nam et haec nimis multa sunt, quae aut omnia 
aut pleraque omnium vera declarat ipsius pravae religionis obscuritas. Cur 
etenim occultare et abscondere quicquid illud colunt magnopere nituntur, 
cum honesta semper publico gaudeant, scelera secreta sint? cur nullas aras 
habent, templa nulla, nulla nota simulacra, nunquam palam loqui, nunquam 
libere congregari, nisi illud, quod colunt et interprimunt, aut puniendum est 
aut pudendum? Unde autem vel quis ille aut ubi deus unicus, solitarius, 
destitutus, quem non gens libera, non regna, non saltem Romana superstitio 
noverunt? Iudaeorum sola et misera gentilitas unum et ipsi deum, sed palam, 
sed templis, aris, victimis caerimoniisque coluerunt, cuius adeo nulla vis nec 
potestas est, ut sit Romanis hominibus cum sua sibi natione captivus. At 
etiam Christiani quanta monstra, quae portenta confingunt! Deum illum 
suum, quem nec ostendere possunt nec videre, in omnium mores, actus 
omnium, verba denique et occultas cogitationes diligenter inquirere, discur- 
rentem scilicet atque ubique praesentem: molestum illum volunt, inquietum, 
impudenter etiam curiosum, siquidem adstat factis omnibus, locis omnibus 
intererrat, cum nec singulis inservire possit per universa districtus nec 
universis sufficere in singulis occupatus.’ (Octavius, ch. 10.) 


WEATHER-SIGNS IN VIRGIL! 


An attempt to discover something of the poet’s working-method by 
close examination of two passages in Georgics I and the sources 
on which they are based 


By L. A. 8S. JERMYN 


PART I 


OLLECTING of weather-signs must have been a practice of con- 
siderable antiquity, for man has always drawn his sustenance from 

the land or from beasts that convert vegetable into animal protein. A 
hunter must know the best times for hunting; and for the agriculturist 
it is essential not only to know when the average seasonal changes of 
weather occur but to have some means of forecasting variations from 
the normal. We know two Greek collections of weather-signs, and there 
may have been a third which was older than either of these. Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, a pupil of Plato and a distinguished mathematician who lived 
about 390-337 B.c., had written a prose work on astronomy, entitled 
mena. ‘This, at the request of Antigonus of Macedon, was put 

into verse, under the same title, by Aratus of Soli somewhere between 
276 and 274 B.c. The Phaenomena of Aratus is a dull, pretentious piece 
of versification, of interest to us only because it contains a number of 
seasonal signs which Virgil has scattered about the Georgics. But the 
astronomical piece is followed by a passage of 422 lines, which has been 
given the independent title of Diosemiai or Diosemeiai, on the signs of 
less normal weather. This is undoubtedly the principal source of Virgil’s 
main collection; and from it, therefore, I shall chiefly be quoting. But 
there does exist another work, Concerning the Signs of Rain, Wind, Storm, 
and Fair Weather, a prose work in the form of some twenty pages of 
notes. It contains a number of signs not given by Aratus; but Aratus’ 
signs are nearly all there, sometimes in the same close conjunction and 
in the same order. ‘The work is generally known as De Signis Tempesta- 
tum (De Signis for short), and has been ascribed to Theophrastus, who 
died some ten years before Aratus produced his versification of Eudoxus. 
But the ascription is doubtful: the author, who admits to having 
borrowed from other writers of repute, may have added the signs col- 


' This article, delivered as a lecture to the Virgil Society and the London 
Branch of the Classical Association on 15 January 1949, has been rewritten, 
with the addition of certain new discoveries, for Greece and Rome. I wish to 
thank Mr. J. J. Dwyer for confirming many of my ornithological observations. 
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27 
lected by Aratus to his own collection, or both authors may have tapped 
the same earlier source; or again, while not by Theophrastus, the De 
Signis may have been earlier than the Diosemeiai, and its author partly 
responsible for a mistake in the latter which led to an allied mistake in 
Virgil. However that may be, I am prepared to show, near the end of 
this article, that Virgil had made a study of the De Signis. He knew 
also, and used, the translation into Latin hexameters of the whole work 
of Aratus, made by Cicero when he was a very young man. Among the 
large portions of the Aratea preserved in the De Natura Deorum and 
the De Divinatione are a few fragments, called Prognostica, translated 
from the Diosemetai. We are thus able, in a few instances, to track down 
certain signs from Aratus, through Cicero’s Aratea, to Virgil; and this 
is a great help in the study of Virgil’s art. The examination of Virgil’s 
authorities also throws a clear light upon his actual meaning where this 
has been obscured by eminent commentators; and we shall be able to 
discover, at certain points, how the poet’s real mistakes arose. 

You will notice, as we study Georgics i. 351-460, that Virgil is no 
copyist. He has thought through his authorities, and his own version 
represents in one important respect, as well as in matters of minor 
detail, a distinct advance in scientific thinking. Of course he uses and 
transmutes not only the ideas but also the very phrases and rhythms 
of earlier writers. Is there anything extraordinary about this? What 
geometrician of the old school, working out a rider in plane geometry, 
ever failed to use Euclidean language? Surely there is nothing odd or 
culpable in Virgil’s using the language of his scientific predecessors 
when treating of the same subjects! The miracle is that it becomes 
poetry at his touch. We shall see, I hope, and understand in part, with- 
out going very deeply into the psychology of the matter, something of 
the ways in which the miracle was accomplished. Three main points 
will emerge: first, the most careful selection and rearrangement; second, 
exquisite mastery of rhythm; third, the gift, common to other poets, 
particularly Coleridge,' but possessed by Virgil to a superlative degree, 
of composite recollection. This last may not always have been recog- 
nized as recollection: phrases, and even rhythms, may, as we say, just 
have ‘occurred’ to him without any memory of their origin. But at times 
the origin is recalled, and he intends his readers to remember it : for such 
recall rings all sorts of bells and stirs half-forgotten emotions, so that 
we find, with Tennyson, ‘all the charm of all the Muses often flowering 
in a lonely word’. On several occasions he uses a single well-known 
phrase from some earlier writer in a new context or with some subtle 

' See The Road to Xanadu, by J. L. Lowes. 
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change of meaning, thus producing something nearly akin to the wit of 
the Irishman who, according to Sir Shane Leslie in The End of a Chapter, 
described the long, lean Lord Erne and his plump, talkative spouse as 
‘storeyed Erne and animated bust’. His use of quid vesper serus vehat, 
the title of one of Varro’s Menippean Satires, at a point of high serious- 
ness has the effect of one of Shakespeare’s puns at a tragic moment: 
by contrast it heightens the sense of tragedy. The use of sola. . . secum 
in the picture of the raven is deliberately witty. Composite recollection, 
too, may be witty when the overtones are discordant—that is to say, 
when the feeling evoked by the original phrases does not harmonize 
with that which arises from their new use, or when two or more recol- 
lected phrases do not harmonize with one another. When there is 
harmony there is generally beauty also, but not wit; though, in his state- 
ment of one weather-sign, Virgil appears to have achieved the feat of 
combining the two. 

The gift of composite recollection, however, though so useful to poets 
in its power of evocation, carries its own drawback: it is apt to lead to 
a confusion of similars. In my lecture on ‘Virgil’s Agricultural Lore’! 
I pointed out how, in the phrase ‘creta solidanda tenaci’, Virgil had 
confused two consecutive chapters of Cato, the one on plastering 
granary-walls, the other on surfacing threshing-floors: similarly, in a 
passage where I previously thought that someone had been pulling his 
leg, he has probably confused what he had read of grafting with a para- 
graph of Theophrastus, preserved by Aelian, on the growth of epiphytes. 
It is Fragment 169, which ends with the significant sentence, “Thus you 
may see figs on olives, and other [strange growths] on other trees’. At 
the end of this lecture we shall be examining a remarkably clear instance 
of such confusion. 

Turning now to Georgics i. 351-460, you will notice, first of all, that 
the Virgilian passage is about one-quarter of the length of the Diosemeiai, 
though both Aratus and Virgil have omitted, because they have men- 
tioned them elsewhere, the seasonal signs given by the rising and setting 
of the constellations. Virgil omits also the nineteen-year cycle of Meton, 
probably considering it too mathematical, and the rather involved series 
of signs given by the Two Donkeys and the Disappearing Manger 
(Phatné). Where Aratus gives both the positive and the negative of a 
sign, Virgil is content to give one or the other, not both. Where Aratus 
points to two kinds of animal, e.g. pigs and mice, as indicating the same 
type of weather by the same type of behaviour, Virgil is content with 
one. In Aratus often one animal or thing, e.g. the crane or the lamp, 

' Printed in Greece and Rome, June 1949. 
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by variations in behaviour presages different types of weather: Virgil 
selects one type of behaviour as signifying wind, rain, storm, or calm. 
These are the main kinds of abbreviation: there are, of course, others. 
Secondly, whereas Aratus places the signs given by the sun and moon 
at the beginning, to form a bridge between his astronomical verse and 
the rest of his weather-signs, Virgil reverses the arrangement in order 
to connect his weather-signs with the magnificent passage on the por- 
tents which were said to have occurred at the time of Julius Caesar’s 
assassination. Thirdly, certain of the signs which appear in close con- 
junction in both the De Signis and Aratus are equally close in Virgil; 
while others, just as closely connected in his predecessors, Virgil has 
spaced apart and in connexions where they shine more vividly. 

He opens with a brief introduction of five lines; and then we come 
to a series of gale portents or concomitants; for they may be regarded 
as either. In Aratus they appear as follows :! 


Aé Tor Kai olAaivouca 
yivéobw, Kai poxpdv étr’ alyiaAoi 
éxtai tT’ Strot’ Hy 
yivovtai, Kopugpai te Bocpevon 


You will notice here that the diphthongs and the wide-open vowels have 
a windy sound, the double s’s a rustle or hiss, and, whether intentional 
or not, there is a touch of internal r-alliteration in the last line. Aratus 
has done better than usual. Moreover, he uses the same verb, Body, to 
express the sound both on the beaches and on the hill-tops; and Virgil 
may have taken a hint from this. Aratus’ meaning may be given thus 
in prose: ‘Let signs of wind be the heaving sea, the far-moaning beaches, 
the echoing of promontories in fair weather, the moaning of the moun- 
tain-peaks.’ 
Here is Cicero’s free paraphrase: 

atque etiam ventos praemonsfrat saepe futuros 

inflatum mare, cum subito penitusque tumescit, 

saxaque cana salis niveo spumata liquore 

tristificas certant Neptuno reddere voces, 

aut densus stridor cum celso e vertice montis 

ortus adaugescit scopulorum saepe* repulsus. 


‘Often, too, the rising of the wind is foretold by the heaving sea, when 
suddenly and afar it swells; by rocks white-capped with the foam of snowy 
brine, which vie with one another to echo to the sea moaning voices, or by 
a muffled whirring which arises on a high hill-peak, and grows louder as the 
cliff-wall hurls it back.’ 


! Diosemeiai 177-80; De Signis, § 29. 2 Ablative of saepes. 
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Virgil discovered in this passage one rhythmical suggestion on which 
he has improved. For the moment I would ask you to remember the 
eleven ¢’s in Cicero’s first two lines, though three of them are somewhat 
smothered by the consonants which follow them. You have no finer 
example of Virgil’s art than in his treatment of these so-called portents 
of wind: 

continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 

incipiunt agitata tumescere et aridus altis 

montibus audiri fragor aut resonantia longe 

litora misceri et nemorum increbrescere murmur.' 


Virgil has accepted Cicero’s invitation to a T-party, and, like a con- 
siderate guest, has brought his own contribution to the entertainment. 
In the first one-and-a-half lines there are ten t’s, only one of which is 
softened by a following fr. But Virgil has apparently used the allitera- 
tion, together with just the right word, agitata, and (as Mr. J. H. 
Staniforth pointed out to me) an unusual splitting of the dactyl in aut 
freta, to create a sound-picture of a phenomenon, unnoticed by his 
predecessors, which Mr. J. H. Troulan and other fishermen tell me 
they have experienced off Straight Point, Exmouth. The Marine Super- 
intendent at H.M. Meteorological Office informs me that it is well 
known at Gibraltar when the Levanter wind is blowing, and probably 
also in other parts of the Mediterranean where conditions are favourable. 
His explanation is this: when an off-shore wind is blowing over cliffs, 
the water under the cliffs is calm at first; but when the wind reaches a 
critical velocity, turbulent downward eddies ‘agitate’ the water-surface. 
Exmouth fishermen say (1) that you notice also the sea ‘getting up’ 
(tumescere) about three miles out; (2) that the ‘agitation’, which ‘buffets 
your curved keel’ on all sides, gives you just half an hour’s warning to 
row round to the low shore at the Maer and to beach your boat. Virgil 
appears to have observed these things from a wooded cliff where the 
aridus fragor of branches and the murmur nemorum were audible. The 
internal r-alliteration in the phrase aridus altis | montibus audiri fragor 
gives you exactly the sound which Cicero means by his curious ex- 
pression, densus stridor. In the last phrase, ‘aut resonantia longe | litora 
misceri et nemorum increbrescere murmur’, you have not merely a bald 
statement of the echo in the word resonantia, but boom answering boom 
in the repeated nasals: in the renewal of the r-alliteration you catch 
again the whirring of the wind; and in the repeated sc’s, which take the 
place of Aratus’ repeated Bodv, you hear both the rustle of woodland 


Georgics i. 356-9. 
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leaves and the hiss of spray on the beaches.' Virgil has done all this 
in the same number of lines as Aratus uses, and in two less than Cicero. 


The next passage in Aratus is also the next in Virgil. Here is Aratus 
in an almost literal rendering: 


Now when the heron in disordered flight 

Comes screaming, screaming, landward from the sea, 
He heralds a sea-gale. The curlews, too, 

Flitting in calm air, twist and turn about 

To face the coming wind. Often wild ducks, 

And gulls sea-wheeling, beat their wings ashore, 
Or a long line of cloud rests on the peaks. 

And men ere now have marked, as signs of wind, 
The withered petals they call thistledown, 

When on the surface of the silent sea 

They float abundant, some far off, some near. 
Where summer thunder peals and lightnings flash, 
Look for the onset of the gale; or where 

Through the dark night the shooting-stars fly thick 
With whitening trails, from thence expect a wind.” 


Of Cicero’s paraphase of this passage we possess three lines only, but 
these are highly significant: 


cana fulix itidem fugiens e gurgite ponti 
nuntiat horribilis clamans instare procellas, 
haud modicos tremulo fundens e gutture cantus. 


Cicero treats his Aratus with considerable freedom, and here he has 
obviously been correcting him. He probably knew the heron to be a 
bird of marsh and estuary, though it builds high in trees; and he may 
have implied this in some line now lost. But he is unfortunate in 
substituting the coot (fulix or fulica), though he correctly describes it 
as cana, ‘white-capped’. The coot is a bird of marsh, lake, river, and 
canal, and, so far as I have been able to observe, not a noisy bird. But 
it is possible that Cicero had noticed gulls and coots often together 
inland, and assumed that they were birds of similar habits. His three 
lines may be rendered thus: ‘Likewise the white-capped coot, fleeing 
from the sea’s eddy, announces by her screaming that dreadful gales are 
upon you, pouring her cries without restraint from her trembling throat.’ 
Was ever a poet’s picture less true to nature? You can see the tremor 
in the throat of a thrush when he is singing lustily on a branch just 
above your head, but not in the throat of a bird which is racing land- 


i.e. where Cicero uses two words meaning a particular sound, or Aratus 


repeats a general word for sound, Virgil, through his rhythm, conveys to us 
the sound itself. 2 Diosemeiai 181-97. 
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ward before a gale. That is the kind of mistake which Virgil never 

makes. Here is his adaptation of the passage in Aratus: 
iam sibi tum curvis male temperat unda carinis 
cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 
clamoremque ferunt ad litora, cumque marinae 
in sicco ludunt fulicae, notasque paludes 
deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 
saepe etiam stellas vento impendente videbis 
praecipites caelo labi, noctisque per umbram 
flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus ;' 
saepe levem paleam et frondes volitare caducas, 
et summa nantis in aqua colludere plumas.* 


Notice, firstly, Virgil’s selection. He has cut out the wild duck and the 
birds which both Aratus and the author of De Signis call ‘kepphov’. 
(‘Curlews’ here is a mere guess: they have the kind of flight described, 
but so have a number of other birds.) Virgil has also omitted at this point 
the lightning and thunder, because he is mentioning both phenomena 
very shortly. Further, since it is improbable that plumas can mean 
‘thistledown’, he substitutes for ‘thistledown at sea’ ‘feathers on a pond’, 
which familiar country picture he places at the end of this section. 

Next, his ear has told him that the youthful Cicero, in his ‘cana fulix 
itidem fugiens e gurgite ponti’, found the right quantitative rhythm to 
express the rapid landward flight of birds, the spondee in the fourth 
foot marking the check before the final swoop to shore. Therefore, 
though he gives you a new line, ‘cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore 
mergi’, it is in the same rhythm, dactyl for dactyl and spondee for spon- 
dee. But here you have no talk of trembling throats: Virgil’s gulls ‘bear 
their cries shoreward’; and no one can complain that this picture is 
untrue to life. 

Now Aratus had written of gulls and wild duck beating their wings 
ashore, and Cicero of a white-capped coot fleeing from the sea’s eddy: 
Virgil takes something from both ideas, and makes his fulica marina 
sport on dry land. ‘There is, of course, no such bird as a ‘sea-coot’, 
though Mackail was justified in translating the words literally. I can 
think of some possible explanations: there may be others. Cicero, as I 
suggested above, may have thought that gulls and coots were birds of 
similar habits; or he may have been using cana in the sense of candida, 
which would make cana fulix a gull; while Virgil, having already men- 
tioned gulls, and having in mind the usual sense of cana, has taken 
Cicero on trust: or he may have known of some wader or diver which 


’ Cf. Lucr. ii. 206-7. 2 Georgics i. 360-9. 
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was locally named fulica marina. If you incline to the last alternative, 
‘cormorant’ or ‘sooty shearwater’ will serve as a translation. 

The next phrase, ‘notasque paludes | deserit atque altam supra volat 
ardea nubem’, makes it clear that Virgil does know the heron. You will 
observe, too, that though he has omitted as a separate sign the long 
cloud resting on the hill-tops, he brings a cloud into the picture by 
making his heron fly above it. Yet here I do not think it is a memory 
so much of Aratus as of some personal experience that has woven itself 
into his tapestry. At the beginning of March 1948 I was watching a 
heron on the estuary of the Exe, when it suddenly took off, climbed 
rapidly, and cut through a cloud that was moving over from the west. 
This is the kind of thing which Virgil himself must have seen, and his 
description is free from any exaggeration: for from marsh-level an ordi- 
nary rain-cloud appears high. Moreover, he has given us a pretty good 
weather-sign, though of rain rather than of wind; for very soon after 
my bird had disappeared through the cloud the rain was pouring down. 
The bird may have sensed that it was coming, and wanted to escape it. 
Under similar circumstances, basking crocodiles will slip into a river 
to keep warm. 

The sign of the meteorites is translated almost literally from Aratus, 
in Lucretian language, with a possible flash from Theocritus: and now 
Virgil gives us his typical farmland-picture of 

Light straw and fallen leaves tossed in the air, 
Feathers afloat and dancing on the pond, 


in place of the seascape with thistledown which he found in both 
Aratus and the De Signis. We do not know if Cicero suggested the 
change, for his translation of this passage in Aratus has not been pre- 
served. But Virgil’s art is apparent: what Aratus describes is merely 
patches of thistledown on a calm sea: but listen to the sound of dancing 
in a quantitative reading of Virgil’s last line, with its internal rhyme 
emphasizing the beat—et summd nantis in aqua colludere plumas ! 
Aratus goes on to say more about meteorites; and then follows a 

passage which may be translated literally, ‘But when the lightning 
flares from east and south, again from the west and again from the 
north, then indeed the sailor on the ocean fears to be caught both by 
the sea and by the rain from Zeus’.' In Virgil’s lines, 

at Boreae de parte trucis cum fulminat, et cum 

Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus, omnia plenis 


rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita ponto 
umida vela legit, 


' Diosemeiai 201-4; Georgics i. 370-3. 
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the thunder answers the lightning, and we have the added picture of a 
flooded countryside such as Virgil must often have witnessed when the 
Po or the Clanius overflowed. The sailor, reefing sails, comes either from 
another passage in the Phaenomena, or more probably, as Sidgwick 
suggests, from Theocritus, Idyll 13, where he appears, as here, shortly 
after the fall of a meteorite.' Memory does act in this way. 

Both Aratus and the De Signis have much to say about cranes; in 
particular, that their wheeling in flight indicates storm.? Virgil gives us 
a bold picture of cranes soaring upwards from the valley-bottoms as an 
indication of rain. (I have already remarked that my heron did this.) 
Aratus tells us next that ‘before the coming rain, clouds appear most like 
to fleeces’ :+ Virgil twists this round, and says, later, that one of the 
indications of set-fair conditions is the absence at night of fleece-like 
clouds.s With us, a ‘mackerel-sky’, as we call it, is often taken to be 
a portent of wind. 

Now we come to something so obvious that I was sixty-two before 
I realized what Virgil was doing. Aratus says that a double rainbow 
girdling the vast welkin means rain ;6 and in his Curculio, 1. ii. 39 (1314), 
Plautus had written, ‘ecce autem bibit arcus: pluet credo hercle hodie’. 
Later writers also assert that bibit arcus was a common country ex- 
pression based on the idea that the rainbow sucked up moisture from 
the earth and poured it out again. Has Virgil, then, merely padded 
Plautus, or the common country saying, with his somewhat overworked 
ingens, transferring the adjective from Aratus’ welkin to the bow? If he 
had written et bibit arcus | ingens, he might have laid himself open to 
such criticism; but his apparently simple rearrangement is deliciously 
subtle. Examine what comes immediately before and after, and you will 
notice that the rainbow-sign occurs in the middle of a passage on animal- 
signs: it is preceded by the cranes, the cow, the swallow, the frogs, and 
the ants, and followed by the rooks and the waterfowl. Now consider 
the order of the words, remembering that there is a natural pause, how- 
ever brief, at the end of every hexameter. Et bibit ingens . . .,7 ‘there 
drinks a huge . . ..—-what? Bison (one of those uri silvestres)? No, a 
rainbow! It is a merry jest, and Plautus may well be chuckling in the 


* The words used by the three poets, in the same positional emphasis, to 
describe the fall of meteorites, are worthy of comparison. tapgéa, in Aratus, 
has explosive force; &§pd0s, in Theocritus, has the whirring hiss of a single 
meteorite; Virgil’s praecipites, with its plosive consonants and short syllables, 
has just the right sound of scattered falling. 

2 Diosemeiai 299-300; De Signis, § 38. 3 Georgics i. 374-5. 

4 Diosemeiai 206-7. 5 Georgics i. 397. 

© Diosemeiai 208. 7 Georgics i. 380-1. 
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wings: but it is so colossal, so beautiful, that all Nature seems to be 
chuckling too. Sunt risus rerum! 

As an indication of rain cattle looking upwards and sniffing appear 
in the De Signis, Aratus, Virgil, and modern country-lore; and on this 
particular sign there is extant an amusingly bad fragment of Cicero: 


mollipedesque boves spectantes lumina caeli 
naribus umiferum duxere ex aere sucum. 


A cow, when it is sniffing the air, should not be half feet, but all nose, 
Why the magniloquent phrase, /umina caeli?. And when was moisture 
anything but damp? At the jingle in the first line Juvenal would have 
snorted. Cicero, however, does mention the nose, which Aratus only 
implies in a sniff. Virgil takes it and spreads it—‘aut bucula caelum | 
suspiciens patulis captavit naribus auras’.' 

Aratus may appear to be more accurate than Virgil in his description 
of the swallows, swifts, or martins (whichever he means by yeAiAoves) : 
‘or round the mere for long the chelidones dart, striking with their bellies 
the rippling water’.2 That is exactly true, and you might have thought 
it impossible for Virgil to do better; but he does. Using one line where 
Aratus uses two, he gets the cheeping of hirundo into the meaning of 
arguta, and the sound both of the striking and of the flutter in circum- 
volitavit.3 

The De Signis, Aratus, and Virgil* are all of them wrong in taking 
the trekking of ants and the croaking of frogs as portents of rain. These 
things take place after, or during rain, not before it. Of ants Aratus tells 
you that from their hollow nest [Virgil’s tectis penetralibus] they bring 
up in haste all their eggs. ‘Eggs’ is a pardonable mistake: it should, as 
Canon Royds duly points out, be ‘ant-corn and larvae’. Virgil, though 
he makes the same error, has been more observant : his angustum formica 
terens iter is a life-like touch: ants move in a military column, and do 
wear a pathway. But they do so when the formicarium has been soaked 
by heavy rain and they are moving to a drier spot. 

In Singapore I had plenty of opportunity of listening to the chorus 
of the frogs, which are of the same species as those of Virgil and 
Aristophanes. The chorus began practising as heavy rain began to fall: 
it was soon at full blast, and continued after the rain had stopped. Of 
course the creatures were singing in their bath! But in the distance the 
sound was certainly mournful, so that Virgil is right in calling it guerelam. 


* De Signis, § 15; Diosemeiai 222-3; Georgics i. 375-6. 
* Diosemeiai 212-13; cf. De Signis, § 15. 3 Georgics i. 377. 
* De Signis, § 15 and 22; Diosemeiai 214-15 and 224-5; Georgics i. 378-80. 
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In Aratus this so-called portent of rain appears as follows: ‘or those 
more luckless creatures, a boon to water-snakes,' the fathers of the tad- 
poles are vocal [Bodwor] from the marsh itself’. In Cicero’s very free 
paraphrase ‘the fathers of the tadpoles’ becomes aquai dulcis alumnae. 
Now this phrase not only is an almost literal translation of the Aisvaia 
Kpnvev téxva of Aristophanes but contains in alumnae a sound-echo of 
Aiwvaia. Virgil took the hint and improved on it. In his line, ‘et veterem 
in limo ranae cecinere querelam’, the word veterem is an obvious pointer 
to antiquity ; iz Limo, both in sound and in meaning, echoes Aipvaia; and 
cecinere querelam reproduces three of the k-sounds of Bpexexexé§. It is 
noteworthy, too, that cecinere corresponds in meaning with the GAovtes 
of the De Signis. Virgil has achieved all this in a single line as against 
two in Aratus and three in Cicero. 

In the lines, ‘et e pastu decedens agmine magno | corvorum increpuit 
densis exercitus alis’, Virgil has substituted rooks for the jackdaws of 
Aratus.? He is right; and the correction has clearly been made from 
personal observation. Jackdaws, which I have observed carefully on the 
mud-flats of the Exe at low tide, appear totally indifferent both to the 
coming of rain and to an actual downpour. An old sportsman at Ex- 
mouth tells me that he has frequently watched the behaviour of a flock 
of rooks when they are grubbing in a field. One will suddenly utter a 
high-pitched ‘caw’, which will be taken up by others in different parts 
of the field. In a few moments the whole flight will rise, and be winging 
its way home. Rain may be expected within an hour. Countrymen, all 
over Devon, look on this behaviour of rooks as a sure sign of imminent 
dirty weather. 

As a further omen of rain, Aratus tells us that ‘often the birds of lake 
or sea insatiably dive and plunge in the water’. Of their games Virgil 
paints a picture whose vivid accuracy you may test on any winter’s day 
at the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens: 

iam variae pelagi volucres et quae Asia circum 
dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri; 
certatim largos umeris infundere rores, 

nunc caput obiectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 
et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi.* 


The overtone here harmonizes perfectly. The words Asia and Caystri 
take you back to that wonderful simile in the second book of the Iliad; 
and in imagination you see Homer’s ‘wild geese or cranes or long-necked 
swans settling ever onwards’‘ as the gulls and wild duck are at play in 
' Cf. Georgics iii. 431. 2 Diosemeiai 290 and 294-5; Georgics i. 381-2. 
3 Ibid. 383-7. + Iliad ii. 459-63. 
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the marshes. I fear, however, that the playfulness of waterfowl is an 
unreliable portent of rain, though their arrival at inland lakes may 
indicate stormy weather behind them. 

Aratus’ ‘chattering crow by a jutting bank stalks on dry land as the 
storm is coming, or perchance dips from head to shoulder in the river, 
or, cawing hoarsely, turns him about and about beside the water’.! In 
the fragment of Cicero the raven is substituted for the crow: 


fuscaque nonnunquam cursans per litora cornix 
demersit caput et fluctum cervice recepit. 


Virgil adopts Cicero’s raven, but, brilliantly transferring a phrase from 
another passage in the Diosemeiai, turns it into a masterpiece: 


tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce 
et sola in sicca secum spatiatur harena.” 


Sola ...secum .. . ‘alone by herself’. No overcrowded ark for her! 

Both Aratus and the De Signis have much to say about the sputtering 
and crusting of the lamp as signs of storms to come: not only is Virgil 
much briefer than either, but, while giving the essentials, he makes the 
picture human with his maidens so evidently afraid that the lamp will 
go out and leave them in the dark with their wool-carding unfinished. 
From the number of references in the De Signis it is clear that the Greeks 
regarded this sign as important; and, though I have not tested it, there 
would appear to be a reasonable probability that excessive humidity in 
the atmosphere would produce crusting ‘with the appearance of millet- 
seeds’—a comparison which Virgil renders by putris. 


N.B. For bibliography see end of Part II. 


Diosemeiai 217-21. 2 Georgics i. 288-9. 
3 Diosemeiai 241-9; De Signis, §§ 14, 25, 34, 42, 54; Georgics i. 390-2. 
To be continued. 


A PRIMITIVE BAILEY BRIDGE? 


PROCOPIUS OF CAESAREA, a contemporary of the Emperor Justinian, has many 
interesting things to record of the Persians. 


‘O yotv Xoopéns yéqupav TOAA® Taxer Trotapdv . . 
travti TH TMépoais yap tréven ovSevi SiaPatoi trotapoi 
étrel atrtois 686 iotiow év totiv, ols EVAa 
&s GAANAa Evappdzovtes yéqupav ék ToU TrapauTixa &v 
BovAopévois ein. (History of the Wars, 11. xxi. 21-2.) 
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DANTE AND THE CLASSICS 
By T. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


‘And still more honour they paid me; for they made me one of their com- 
pany, so that I was the sixth amid such might of mind.’ Inf. iv. 100-2. 


HUS was Dante welcomed by Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 

Lucan, and invited to become a member of the select circle in 
Limbo, the upper section of Hell containing the souls of unbaptized 
infants and distinguished pagans. The commentators tell us that this 
account of himself has been adduced as a proof of Dante’s modesty; 
I have never been able to discover who proposed this idea. The poets 
entered the Palace of Wisdom and later on took their stand on an 
eminence from which Dante had a good view of the noble souls on 
the green sward in front of him, and he was told who many of them 
were. 

Owing to lack of space I must confine myself to the literary figures 
seen by Dante, although there were many other notable inmates of 
Limbo, e.g. Aeneas, Caesar, and Saladin in spite of his adherence to the 
religion of the renegade Christian Mahomet who was sent down to the 
circle allotted to the Schismatics. 

This list, with its supplement in Purg. xxii, deserves study; both 
should, however, be used with caution: the omission of well-known 
names should not be taken to imply ignorance on the poet’s part. As 
Dante had but little Greek, it is obvious that he had not read the works 
of all the authors named. 

The writers and philosophers in the first list are: the five poets already 
mentioned, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Anaxa- 
goras, Thales, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Zeno, Dioscorides, Orpheus, 
Cicero, Linus (v.l. Livy), Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen 
(Inf. iv. 131 ff.). 

Livy’s position is somewhat shaky, as he has to compete with Linus 
in whose favour the manuscripts seem to incline; the editors differ: 
Grandgent, for example, reads Livio, Moore and Casini-Barti Lino. 
Livy is, however, often quoted in Dante’s prose works, and when the 
poet refers to the rings collected on the battle-field of Cannae, he appeals 
to the authority of Livy as ‘the man who makes no mistakes’, Livio che 
non erra (Inf. xxviii. 12), reminding us of another passage in which we 
are told that ‘memory makes no mistakes’, la mente che non erra (Inf. 
ii. 6). 
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List 2. In Purg. xxii. 13-15 Virgil, speaking to Statius on the way 
up to the”Sixth Terrace of Mt. Purgatory, refers to ‘the hour when 
Juvenal, who made thy love known to me, came down to be among us 
in the Limbo of Hell’. So we add Juvenal to the poets in Limbo. After- 
wards, at the request of Statius, Virgil mentions others who are in Limbo: 
Terence, Caecilius, Plautus, Varius (v.l. Varro), Persius, Euripides, 
Antiphon (v.l. Anacreon), Simonides, Agathon (Purg. xxii. 97 ff.). 

Although the two lists were not meant to be complete, we have a right 
to complain of some omissions. Some of the names seem to have been 
chosen at random, e.g. Caecilius and Varius (v.l. Varro). We are sur- 
prised and indeed annoyed at the absence of Pindar, Aeschylus, and 
Sophocles, and we may well ask: ‘If Agathon, why not Aristophanes? 
If Antiphon, why not Demosthenes?’ We also miss Pythagoras, as, like 
him, Dante had a great respect for the mystical meaning of numbers, 
and he is often mentioned in our poet’s prose works; Dante got his 
knowledge of him from Aristotle and Cicero. 

Among the Latin authors mentioned by Dante elsewhere we note 
Donatus, the fourth-century grammarian whom he saw in the Heaven 
of the Sun (Par. xii. 137-8), and the Venerable Bede, who was in the 
same heaven. In Epist. viii. 117 Dante reproaches the Cardinals with 
their neglect of Bede’s works. We note with interest that Dante had 
a poor opinion of his English contemporaries as latinists: in Conv. 
i. 7. 84-7 he says that the English and the Germans would not have 
understood his treatise if it had been composed in Latin. 

Besides Virgil, whose Aeneid, as its author tells him (Inf. xx. 114), he 
‘knew all by heart’, his chief authorities, especially in his prose works, 
were Aristotle and Cicero. There were two Latin versions of Aristotle’s 
writings available in Dante’s day, one from the Arabic and the other 
from the Greek made by St. Thomas Aquinas or at any rate under his 
supervision. Dante placed Aristotle far above Plato; to him he was ‘the 
master of those who know’ (Inf. iv. 131); ‘all look at him, all do him 
honour’ (ibid. 133). It is from Aristotle’s treatises that Dante quotes 
Homer; he also borrowed the opening lines of the Odyssey from Horace. 
He tells us that there was no Latin translation of Homer (Conv. i. 7. 
93-100); but may he not have known the summary called Jas Latina? 
The Timaeus is the only Platonic work known to him; it had been 
translated into Latin by Chalcidius in the fifth century. 

His chief source for geography and history was the fifth-century 
Orosius, who appears in the Heaven of the Sun. Dante mentions him 
with Cicero, Livy, Pliny (the Elder), and Frontinus among those ‘qui 
usi sunt altissimas prosas’ (De Vulg. Elog. ii. 6. 82-4). 
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Boethius (c. 475-524) has also a place with the great Doctors in the 
Heaven of the Sun; he is often mentioned in our poet’s prose works, 
and his De Consolatione gave Dante some comfort after the death of 
Beatrice. 

In Inf. xxiii. 4-6 Dante refers to a favola di Isopo. 

Want of space precludes me from discussing the numerous incidents 
from Greek and Roman antiquity that are used in the Divine Comedy, 
as well as the persons chosen for qualifications recorded in heathen 
myth and given appropriate functions in the economy of Dante’s Hell, 
e.g. Minos, Charon, Cerberus, Pluto, and the four infernal rivers, also 
Lethe on the top of Mt. Purgatory. The examples of virtues to be 
imitated and vices to be shunned presented by means of rock-engravings, 
voices, and visions to the tenants of Purgatory are taken from Holy 
Writ and the statements of Greek and Roman writers. There is a strong 
classical contingent occupying the Inferno below Limbo, including Helen, 
Dido, Jason, Sinon, ‘Tiresias, Achilles, Diomedes, and Ulysses, whose 
account of the voyage to the Far West, that came to an abrupt end with 
the shipwreck near Mt. Purgatory, is one of the finest passages in the 
poem. 

Dante is not free from error in his allocation of sinners; he consigned 
Pope Anastasius II to the burning cauldrons of the Heretics because 
he mistook him for the emperor of the same name (Jnf. xi. 8-9). 

A fictitious character, Thais, was condemned to the torture-chamber 
of Flatterers (Inf. xviii. 133), as Dante misunderstgod a passage of 
Cicero (De Amic. 98); he had either not read or he had forgotten the 
Eunuchus of Terence. His treatment of Manto is curious; in Purg. 
Xxii. 113 she is said to be in Limbo; we had already been told that she 
was in the Hell of Soothsayers (Inf. xx. 55, a passage in which Virgil 
gives an account of the founding of Mantua which contradicts what he 
says in Aen. x. 198-200). 

In portraying Hell Dante seems to have inherited the old Etruscan 
system of exquisite torture. There is little freedom of movement within 
its circles: Milton’s damned angels are allowed a periodic change of air 
when they are deported from the region of fire to the realm of eternal 
ice. His Hell reminds me of an atlas which my mother used at school; 
the map of Africa showed large blanks of uncharted territory waiting 
for the explorer. A group of Milton’s leading fiends killed time during 
Satan’s absence by exploring the unknown land while their fellows 
preferred to sing in unison, to stage sham battles in the air, or to argue 
about predestination and free will (P.L. ii. 559). Dante’s Hell is a well- 
planned whole, carefully measured like an ordnance map. Even the 
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warders are confined to their own circle, and the policemen are not 
allowed to pursue an escaped prisoner beyond their own beat. There is 
not much of a Hell in the Odyssey, just a compartment reserved for the 
fine fleur of aristocratic sinners. 

We are glad to know that Dante allowed exceptions to his rigid 
scheme of damnation; literary, philosophical, and scientific merit, 
function in history, and nobility of character won admittance to Limbo. 
The poet felt that he had done what he could for them; he went much 
farther in the case of Cato, Statius, and Rhipeus. 

Cato or Utica. When Dante and Virgil had climbed through the 
far side of Hell to the island on which Mt. Purgatory stands, they came 
upon Cato installed as warden directing the souls of the saved on their 
way to the terraces of purification. Dante perhaps took a hint from 
Aen. viii. 670, ‘Secretosque pios, his dantem iura Catonem’. The moral 
worth and the love of liberty which made him prefer a voluntary death 
to submission accounts for the status of Dante’s Cato. According to 
Toynbee he is to be regarded as ‘the representative of the soul made 
free by the annihilation of the body’. This is indeed preferential treat- 
ment accorded to a suicide and opponent of Caesar, the first head of 
that Empire which, with the Papacy, provided the only props that could 
keep the world from collapsing. The elevation of Cato is particularly 
significant when we consider that Brutus and Cassius were sent as 
arch-traitors to the bottom of the Pit, to be chewed, one on each 
side of Judas, in the jaws of Lucifer, the furry monster with three 
heads. 

Statius tells Virgil (Purg. xxii. 64 ff.) that he was so struck by the 
resemblance between the ideas expressed in the Fourth Eclogue and the 
tenets of the new sect that he became a convert to Christianity and so 
he qualified himself for purification in Purgatory. As far as is known, 
this is all Dante’s own invention. 

RuipPeus affords the most startling instance of exceptional salvation 
and of the more than papal power of dispensation that Dante arrogated 
to himself. Pope Gregory meekly interceded for Trajan—see next para- 
graph. Dante just placed Rhipeus in Paradise. The Eagle in Par. 
xx. 67-9, answering the doubts expressed by the poet, told him that the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity were to Rhipeus in the place of 
baptism, as he ‘set all his love below on righteousness’ (Par. xx. 118-29). 
Dante had no warrant except what Virgil says about him in Aen. ii. 
426-7, ‘iustissimus unus . . . et seruatissimus aequi’. 

The case of Trajan, who appears in the Heaven of Jupiter, is differ- 
ent; here the poet could use the tradition that owing to the intercession 
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of Gregory the Great the Emperor’s soul was delivered from Hell and 
restored to the body on earth so that he had time to believe and be 
saved (see Par. xx. 106-17). 

I have never been able to understand why Virgil was not promoted ; 
but who would then have piloted Dante through Hell? Perhaps the 
poet felt that Human Reason at its best was not enough to qualify his 
favourite author: but he would have found it easy to smuggle in the 
man who had produced a Messianic Eclogue. 


PERSIAN CASUALTY LISTS (SIXTH CENTURY a.p.) 


Procopius OF CAESAREA, a contemporary of the Emperor Justinian, imitated 
the classical Greek historians with considerable success. It can hardly be 
said that his language is pure Attic, but in general his style is clear and 
straightforward. 


Gpdvou Tot BaciAciou Kopivous Sé of TrOAAOUs EvTAVO& elvan, 
Kai trapeiven piv Tov és TH évavtious 
éTriB0§ds tot, Trapiévon TO ToUTO és TOU Swiv Kat’ 
Eva, Kai Exactov BéAos év és Tas TapTras peTa SE Lev TH 
ogpayid: Kataceonpacpévos érreiBav Sé és Mépoas To 
ToUTO, T&v Ekaotov dppixwv ev BéAos. dpi- 
adtn, TH TO TAT OUK OTPATIWTHV, TAUTH 
te év TH EvSnAoI yivovtal. oUTw pév Tlépoais 6 
vopos (History of the Wars, 1. xviii. 52-4.) 


Mipnois 


Tue De Sublimitate, a work of the highest merit, is usually, but wrongly, 
attributed to Cassius Longinus. It was composed probably in the first 
century of the Christian era. In this section (XIV) the author discusses 
imitation of classical models. 


Kai fas, dv SiactrovGpev Uynyopias Ti kai peyaAoppoowwns Seduevov, 
Tails yuxais, THs av, ei TUXO1, TOUB’ “Opnpos eltrev, 
&v TActoov 7 Anuoosévns Gywoar, 7 év lotopig yap 
Trpds Ta Et1 SE UGAAov, el Kdxeivo Ti Siavoig 
oIpev, av THSe T1 EuoU Acydpevov trapav “Opnpos fKovoev, 7 Anuoobévns, 
THs Eri TOUTW TH yap TO 
T&v iSiav Adyoov Kai Séatpov, Kal év THAIKOUTOIS KpITais Te Kai 
UTréxelv THY tretraiyGar. ToUTwY Trapopyn- 
tixdv, el TreooTiBeins, THs Gv Exo Tatra yedwavtos 6 pet’ Tras aldv; 
el Tis QoPoiTO, pt) TOU [Siou Biou Kal ypdvou ov 
Kai Ta ToUTOU wuxiis, Kal TUPAa 
trpds Tov SAws pt) xpdvov. 


REVIEWS 


A History of Greek Literature. By Moses Hapas. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. vi+327. 27s. 6d. net. 


‘There is one sufficient reason for writing a new history of Greek literature, and that 
is that the year is 1950.’ So Professor Hadas justifies his latest work, and it must be 
admitted that in general he has succeeded in what must have been a difficult task. 
The author of such a book is, of course, confronted with a dilemma from the first: if 
every writer of any permanent worth is to be mentioned in any detail, then the great 
poets, the playwrights, the historians, the philosophers, and the orators, the masters of 
Greek literature, will have to be allotted too little space. In this book Philo Iudaeus 
occupies nearly half as many pages as Thucydides and more than Theocritus. Hadas 
contends that a score of excellent commentaries are available to the ordinary reader if 
he wishes to know more about the masters: to most classical students Philo will remain 
a shadowy figure, little known and less read. If only to serve as a background, the minor 
personalities must be rendered somehow intelligible. At the same time there is a 
danger that the non-specialist may be misled by such disproportion (although he is 
warned in the Preface). 

Throughout his book, dealing with literature from the earliest times to the age of 
Justinian, the author illustrates content and form with brief passages translated into 
English by reputable scholars. Not everyone will agree that these excerpts were ad- 
mirably chosen. No anthology will command general assent. Nevertheless, it is strange 
that a professedly modern interpretation should find the version of Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers better than their numerous successors. One would have expected, too, to see 
something of the Funeral Oration quoted, and a nobler passage from the De Corona 
than the snobbish attack on Aeschines. Homer and the tragedians are quoted hardly at 
all; Synesius of Cyrene at fair length. 

A considerable bibliography is appended, with some illuminating comments, but 
obvious omissions: Rieu’s translation of the Odyssey and Iliad, for example, is not even 
mentioned; nor are Gilbert Murray’s versions of Aeschylus and Sophocles; Trevelyan’s 
Theocritus is passed over, and Powell’s Herodotus. 

Professor Hadas’s own style is both lucid and charming, his criticism evocative and 
penetrating. He has done good service for the classical world. It is not altogether his 
fault that the fire and passion, the subtle undertones and rhythmic cadence of the 
Greeks are scarcely apparent, for not one word is printed here in the original tongue. 
A solemn thought for 1950. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 
(Books marked with an asterisk are specially recommended for school libraries.) 


Literature 


It is characteristic of the modern trend in Roman studies that most books published 
recently on Latin literature or the history of Rome concentrate on the Imperial period. 
Among them are two small volumes devoted to the more reputable portion of Petronius’ 
Satyricon: *Dinner at Trimalchio’s (by G. J. Acheson. Witwatersrand University 
Press, Johannesburg, 1950. Pp. 72. No price stated) and *The Cena Trimalchionis of 
Petronius (by W. B. Sedgwick. Second edition. Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
151, with five plates. 7s. 6d. net). The former is simply a translation, without notes and 
with the briefest of introductions. Acheson’s style is vigorous and entertaining, although 
some may think that he carries the sermo plebeius too far (‘oodles of boodle’, for example, 
cannot enjoy a very wide currency) and he is not perhaps very felicitous in his ‘awarded 
the Augustan order’ for huic seviratus . . . decretus est. Nevertheless, he has admirably 
captured the spirit of the Cena. Sedgwick’s book is more ambitious: the introduction is 
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much longer and goes into some detail; the text of Petronius is supplemented by that 
of the Apocolocyntosis and, in Appendix A, by a small selection of inscriptions and 
graffiti from Pompeii; the notes, though simple and straightforward, are reasonably 
copious; a summary of The Ephesian Matron, witha lengthy note on the later history of 
this celebrated story, appears in the second appendix. It is designed for use in schools, 
but university students will certainly find it of value. Another excellent little book is 
N. Fullwood’s *Cicero on Himself (G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 117, with notes and 
vocabulary). The extracts, mostly from the speeches and letters, are interspersed with 
a continuous English commentary. Thus a life-history of the orator is gradually built 
up and interest is sustained to the end. There are several plates, the aerial photograph 
of the Forum and Palatine being especially magnificent. I would recommend Mr. Full- 
wood’s book for use in Fifth or average Lower Sixth forms in grammar schools; it 
would be hard to find a better introduction to Cicero. Incidentally, it is remarkable how 
high is the standard achieved by modern courses in Latin in their illustrations. L. A. 
Wilding’s *funior Latin Course for Schools is particularly notable in this respect: the 
plates in the two volumes he has already published are not only chosen wisely but are 
works of art in themselves (Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1950. Part I, pp. 213, with four 
illustrations and two maps. 5s. 6d. non-net; Part II, pp. 248, with five illustrations 
and two maps. 6s. 6d. net). ‘These books can be used up to and including the Fourth 
Form. The exercises are carefully graded and the pupil is introduced immediately 
to simple prose composition. Unlike some of his contemporaries, Mr. Wilding has 
included a vocabulary that is extensive, but not overwhelming, while the subject- 
matter is both interesting and profitable. Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., publish *The 
Antigone of Sophocles (A new dramatic translation by F. Kinchin Smith. June 
1950. Pp. 68, with a full-page photograph of the Theatre at Epidaurus and two other 
small plates. 2s. 6d. net, or 3s. 6d. net if a cloth edition is required). Primarily this 
version was written for actors or modern readers without knowledge of Greek mytho- 
logy; it is an attempt to interpret the tragedy for a Greekless audience. The author 
adopts prose as his medium, except in the choruses, where he uses free verse, and the 
result is eminently readable. Notes are reduced to a minimum and the introduction 
wastes no words, but Mr. Kinchin Smith has some valuable suggestions to make on 
production. 


History 


The Emergence of Rome as Ruler of the Western World cannot take the place of The 
Romans (R. H. Barrow) or Charlesworth’s Rome, but it is an attractive summary, from 
the earliest beginnings to Marcus Aurelius, suited to the general reader who requires 
only a conspectus. The author, Chester G. Starr, Jr., has a pleasant style (though his 
version of Cicero’s infamous line, ‘Oh fortunate Rome with me as consul!’ is at least 
questionable, and “There are tears in life’ scarcely does justice to Virgil). His epitome 
should inspire his readers to the further research he suggests at the end of the book 
(Cornell University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1950. Pp. ix+145. 
8s. net). We have also received two important books written by Professor Michael 
Grant and a copy of his inaugural lecture, delivered in October 1948. The latter (*Pax 
Romana) is reprinted from the University of Edinburgh Journal, Spring 1949 (pp. 229- 
40). In it he discusses the propagandist value of one coin of the Emperor Claudius 
inscribed PACI AUGUSTAE. Grant describes the symbolism of the figure of Peace on 
this coin. What he has to say in this connexion is of the utmost interest to historians; 
the interdependence of literary sources and numismatic evidence is particularly stressed. 
The extraordinary Roman attention to anniversaries (and events in general) is noted 
here and pursued in a book published this August (Roman Anniversary Issues. An 
exploratory study of the numismatie and medallic commemoration of anniversary 
years, 49 B.C. to A.D. 375. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxiv-+204, with two plates. 
21s. net). In Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 116. Published by the American Numismatic Society, Broadway, at 156th Street, 
New York, 1950. Pp. xviii+199. sp the same author draws conclusions from the 
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coins issued in the non-Spanish coloniae, illustrated by eight plates. No one who has 
studied these two books can fail to be impressed by the mass of evidence, the necessity 
for its correlation with the literary records (and its greater value where, as in the case 
of Tiberius, the extant histories are either biased or not contemporary), and the fresh 
light that Professor Grant throws on the Roman character and on the policy of the 
emperors. The author merits our gratitude, not only because of the modesty with 
which he puts forward conclusions based on such intense research, but because he 
refuses to see the problems merely through the eyes of a specialist. 


Philosophy 

Some essays hitherto unpublished are included in *The Unwritten Philosophy, a 
collection of the later writings of Francis Cornford, edited by W. K. C. Guthrie and 
introduced by him in a typically gracious Memoir. Cornford’s style had about it 
something Hellenic: he was poetic, far-ranging, allusive. Profound judgements alter- 
nate in this book easily with flashes of humour, ancient and modern mingle in one 
cosmic picture. In the most diverting manner we pass rapidly from Socrates to Dante, 
from Virgil to Marx. This is indeed a delightful volume (Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Pp. xx+139. 12s. 6d. net). *The Greek Philosophers (From Thales to Aristotle. 
By W. K. C. Guthrie. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1950. Home Study Books. Pp. 
168. 5s. net) is an excellent prolegomenon. Although designed in the first place for 
non-Greek readers, it will repay more serious study. Incidentally, Mr. Guthrie points 
out the difficulty of understanding Plato, for instance, without a sound knowledge of 
Greek. His opening pages afford some useful ammunition for the classical apologist. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul publish *Plato’s Life and Thought, by R. S. Bluck. This 
again is a prolegomenon, but it is well written and up to date, valuable for those who 
wish to have a convenient background. The author distinguishes between the historical 
and the Platonic Socrates, and his summaries of individual dialogues are both lucid and 
concise. At the end of the book he has added a translation of Plato’s Seventh Letter 
and a brief bibliography (Pp. 200, with one plate. 1950. 8s. 6d. net). Finally, an Ameri- 
can book examines the somewhat complicated problem of the Epicureanism of Titus 
Pomponius Atticus (By Robert J. Leslie. Published by Wm. H. Allen, 2031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, 1950. Pp. vii+76. $1.50 plus postage). A scholarly and careful work, 
well documented, with a full bibliography. 


General 


From the Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society The Carmen Saeculare of 
C. S. Calverley has been reprinted in booklet form (vol. vi, part vii, pp. 472-81. 
Chorley & Pickersgill, Ltd., Leeds, 1950). It would be hard to decide which is the more 
diverting, the dexterity of C. S. C. or the amusing commentary of H. H. Huxley. In 
any case it is good that such a jeu d’esprit should be revived. 

We have received a set of five film-strips dealing with Greek Life from Mlle Plaut, 
Sainte-Pience, Manche, France, with notes in English and French. This venture is 
worthy of the highest commendation. The 19-mm. films are beautifully produced and 
should be most useful for teachers. Mlle Plaut will supply further details, but those 
wanting to purchase the films (10s. each) can make payment through the British and 
French Bank for Commerce and Industry, Imrie House, 33/36 King William St., 
London, E.C. 4. Mlle Plaut, with her colleague, Mlle Darré, has also produced an 
illustrated Greek Reader for Beginners and a more advanced work for Latin pupils. We 
thank her for her courtesy in forwarding copies. They are most interesting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tonarten und Stimmungen der Antiken Musik. By Otto JOHANNES GOMBOSI. 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Kopenhagen, 1939 (reprinted). Pp. xv-+148, with one 
plate. Price Dan. kr. 25. 
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Studies in Menander. By 'T. B. L. Wesster. Manchester University Press. 
1950. Pp. xi+238. 25s. net. 

The Greek Tragic Poets. By D. W. Lucas. Cohen & West, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 
Xli+253. 15s. net. 

Yale Classical Studies. Volume XI. Edited by Harry M. Hussexi. Yale 
University Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950. Pp. 316, with one 
plate. Containing articles on the ambi of Callimachus; Some Latin Papyri 
from Dura; Elegy and the Classical Attitude toward Love: Propertius I, 1; 
Horace, Odes IJ, 18; Another Drachma Dedication; Postcript to Yale 
Classical Studies, Vol. 1X; Greek Coins from the Yale Numismatic Col- 
lection. 25s. net. 

The Structure of Stichomythia in Attic Tragedy. By Sir JoHN Myres. From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXXV. London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 35. 6s. net. 

The Sophocles Recension of Manuel Moschopulus. By ALEXANDER TURYN. 
Extracted from Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
Vol. LXXX, 1949. Pp. 94-173. Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. No 
price given. 

Philological Papers (Vol. V1). Byron’s Maid of Athens: her family and sur- 
roundings. A monograph by C. G. Brouzas. West Virginia University 
Bulletin, Series 49, No. 12-VI. June 1949. Pp. 65, with four plates. No 
price given. 

The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century: Some different interpretations. 
By J. M. Hussey. Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th Series, vol. xxxii, 1950. Butler & Tanner, Ltd., Frome and 
London. Pp. 71-85. No price given. 

Sabrinae Corolla. The Classics at Shrewsbury School under Dr. Butler and 
Dr. Kennedy. By D. S. Cotman. Shrewsbury, Adnitt & Naunton, Ltd., 
1950. Pp. 18. No price given. 

A New Fragment of the Laudatio Turiae. By ARTHUR E. Gorpon. Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Archaeology, vol. liv, No. 3, July 1950. Pp. 
223-6, with two plates. 

Prehistoric India. By Stuart Piccotr. Penguin Books, Harmonsworth, 
Middlesex, 1950. Pp. 293, with numerous illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 

A First Greek Reading Book. By A. SepGwick. Rivingtons, London, 1950. 
Pp. xx+150. 3s. net. 

Anistotelis Physica. W. D. Ross. Oxford Classical Texts, 1950. Pp. 215. 
Ios. net. 

The Roman Stage. By W. Beare. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. xi+-292, 
with eight half-tone plates and eight text illustrations. 25s. net. 

Justin the First. By A. A. Vasitiev. Harvard University Press, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1950. Pp. viiit439. 40s. net. 

The lost end of Menander’s Epitrepontes. By Ernest HONIGMANN. Bruxelles, 

Palais des Académies, Rue Ducale, 1. 1950. Pp. 44. (In English.) Frs. 

belges 25. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CI-CIV 


WE are extremely grateful to the authorities of the Ashmolean Museum for 
permission to publish the following plates. The model of Pliny’s Villa at 
Laurentum was made by Mr. Clifford Pember of Langford, Oxfordshire, and 
loaned by him to the Museum in 1946. The photographs, excellent though 
they are, cannot do full justice to his workmanship and attention to detail, but 
they do illustrate, as no ground-plan could do, the country-house of the well- 
to-do Roman of the Imperial Period. The main part of the Villa was already 
in existence when Pliny bought it. The cryptoporticus and group of buildings 
at the northern end were constructed by himself. Nothing remains today. 

The relevant passages of Ep. ii. 17 are printed below. The small numbers 
should enable the reader to identify the various parts of the Villa. 


In prima parte ?atrium frugi nec tamen sordidum, deinde 3porticus in 
D litterae similitudinem circumactae, quibus parvula sed festiva area includi- 
tur... . Est contra medias *cavaedium hilare, mox Striclinium satis pulchrum, 
quod in litus excurrit, ac si quando Africo mare impulsum est, fractis iam et 
novissimis fluctibus leviter adluitur. Undique valvas aut fenestras non 
minores valvis habet, atque ita a lateribus a fronte quasi tria maria prospectat, 
a tergo *cavaedium, %porticum, aream, porticum rursus, mox 2atrium, silvas et 
longinquos respicit montes. Huius a laeva retractius paulo °cubiculum est 
amplum, deinde 7aliud minus, quod altera fenestra admittit orientem, occi- 
dentem altera retinet, hac et subiacens mare longius quidem sed securius 
intuetur. Huius cubiculi et ‘triclinii illius obiectu includitur angulus, qui 
purissimum solem continet et accendit. Hoc hibernaculum, hoc etiam 
lOgymnasium meorum est. . . . Adnectitur angulo °cubiculum in hapsida 
curvatum, quod ambitum solis fenestris omnibus sequitur. Parieti eius in 
bibliothecae speciem armarium insertum est, quod non legendos libros sed 
lectitandos capit. Adhaeret *dormitorium membrum transitu interiacente, 
qui suspensus et tubulatus conceptum vaporem salubri temperamento huc 
illuc digerit et ministrat. 4?-5Reliqua pars lateris huius servorum libertorum- 
que usibus detinetur, plerisque tam™mundis ut accipere hospites possint. Ex 
alio latere "cubiculum est politissimum; deinde vel '*cubiculum grande vel 
modica cenatio, quae plurimo sole, plurimo mari lucet, post hanc cubiculum 
cum 'procoetone, altitudine aestivum, munimentis hibernum: est enim sub- 
ductum‘omnibus ventis. Huic cubiculo aliud et '4procoeton communi pariete 
iunguntur. Inde balinei 'Scella frigidaria spatiosa et effusa, cuius in contrariis 
parietibus duo baptisteria velut eiecta sinuantur, abunde capacia, si mare in 
proximocogites. Adiacet '7unctorium, hypocauston, adiacet propnigeon balinei, 
mox ', !8duae cellae magis elegantes quam sumptuosae: cohaeret calida 
piscina mirifica, ex qua natantes mare aspiciunt, nec procul ?°sphaeristerium, 
quod calidissimo soli inclinato iam die occurrit. Hic Tturris erigitur, sub qua 
diaetae duae, totidem in ipsa, praeterea 3°cenatio, quae latissimum mare, lon- 
gissimum litus ...prospicit. Est et alia T?turris: in hac 3cubiculum, in quo sol 
nascitur conditurque: lata post apotheca et horreum: sub hoc *Striclinium .. . 
3*hortum et gestationem videt, qua hortus includitur. Gestatio buxo aut rore 
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marino, ubi deficit buxus, ambitur: nam buxus, ?*qua parte defenditur tectis, 
abunde viret.... Adiacet gestationi interiore circumitu vinea tenera et umbrosa. 
... 5Cenatio . . . cingitur diaetis duabus a tergo, quarum fenestris subiacet 
‘vestibulum villae et 3*hortus alius. . . . Hinc ?*cryptoporticus prope publici 
operis extenditur. Utrimque fenestrae, a mari plures, ab horto pauciores, sed 
alternis singulae. ... Ante cryptoporticum 2'xystus violis odoratus.... In 
capite ?'xysti, deinceps ?*cryptoporticus, horti, diaeta est, amores mei: re vera 
amores: ipse posui. In hac ?3heliocaminus quidem alia xystum alia mare 
utraque solem, cubiculum autem valvis cryptoporticum, fenestra prospicit 
mare. Contra parietem medium ?5zotheca perquam eleganter recedit, quae 
specularibus et velis obductis reductisve modo adicitur cubiculo modo au- 
fertur.... Iunctum est ?®cubiculum noctis et somni. Non illud-voces servu- 
lorum, non maris murmur, non tempestatum motus, non fulgurum lumen ac 
ne diem quidem sentit, nisi fenestris apertis. Tam alti abditique secreti illa 
ratio, quod interiaciens 7°andron parietem cubiculi hortique distinguit atque 
ita omnem sonum media inanitate consumit. Applicitum est cubiculo hypo- 
causton perexiguum, quod angusta fenestra suppositum calorem, ut ratio 
exigit, aut effundit aut retinet. ?7Procoeton inde et *8cubiculum porrigitur in 
solem, quem orientem statim exceptum ultra meridiem obliquum quidem sed 
tamen servat. In hanc ego diaetam cum me recepi, abesse mihi etiam a villa 
mea videor, magnamque eius voluptatem praecipue Saturnalibus capio, cum 
reliqua pars tecti licentia dierum festisque clamoribus personat: nam nec 
ipse meorum lusibus nec illi studiis meis obstrepunt. . . . 


PLATE Cl 


S is a sanctuary; 24 a reception room; T1 and T2 the turres, apparently two- 
story buildings with bedrooms above and dining-rooms below. The cavaedium 
(4), although not marked with a number, can be seen immediately below the 
slaves’ quarters (43-5) and immediately above the rest room (18), the massage 
room (17), the hot room (16), the cold plunge room (15), and the cool room (14). 
33 and 34 are bedrooms in the upper part of the second turris. 32 (the herb 
garden) is seen between the atrium (2) and the garden with vine pergola (36). 


PLATE Cll 


30 is the bedroom in T1, with window facing due west (the kitchen, store- 
rooms, and slaves’ quarters face south). 46 is a small enclosed yard. One 
window of the private dining-room can just be seen to the left of 5. 


PLATE 


From the east, looking towards 5. The south end of the library can just be 
seen. Note sedan. 


PLATE CIV 


The left half represents the additions made by Pliny himself to the villa, his 
special pride. 

The numbering conforms to that on Mr. Pember’s ground-plan in the Ash- 
molean Museum. 
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General View from the North 
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